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Temple Bar. 


ia HE question of the re- 
7, moval of Temple Bar, 
1 hitherto about as difficult 
to answer as the vexed 
J question,—*“ Shall Crom- 
well have a statue ?” is 
again on the carpet. Nor 
ia it at all unlikely now, 
judging from what is 
passing around us, that 
the old gate shall have 
gone hence before a 

‘> public effigy of the Pro- 
tector shall be an accom. 
plished fact. It will be 
within the recollection of 
newspaper readers, that 
thirteen years ago the 
Bar was the object of considerable 
discussion, with a view to test 
public opinion as to the expediency 
of its removal. A petition was 
presented to the Lord Mayor and 
corporation from certain “ mer- 
chants, bankers, traders, and others 
of the city of London,” setting 
for'h that the petitioners were alarmed at 
the proposal of the City Lands Committee 
to expend the sum of 1,500l. in repairing 
and beantifying that structure. They regard 
the retention of the Bar any longer on its 
present site as prejudicial to trading interests, 


ey) 


° 
cs 


Fi) 
ial 





time, a meeting of the citizens opposed to the| pull down Temple Bar on that account. It has 
removal of the Bar was held, Sir James Duke | other than architectural claims to consideration. 
in the chair. “Mr. Cox, by invitation, gave his True, it ig neither so venerable as the London 
reasons for urging its removal, and exhibited ‘Stone, nor so sacred as Westminster Abbey ; but 
‘some drawings for an iron gateway, which would has it not a story to tell as well as they? Is it 
increase the roadway from 18 ft. 7 in. to 26 ft. | not sacred and venerable in its way—this ancient 
9 in.” The following resolutions were, however, landmark, dividing, and yet not dividing, two 
passed :—Ist. “That this meeting views with | great cities? Not yet two centuries old, it has, 
repugnance the proposal to remove the ancient | nevertheless, lived through the most stirring 
landmark and barrier between the cities of period in the history of modern Babylon. 
London and Westminster, and that it regards Temple Bar! What a throng of associations 
the principal reasons assigned for such removal | start to life at the mention of the name. How 
as entirely delusive; believing that the mere| varied their aspect,—how contradictory their 
removal of Temple Bar, without the adoption of | character,—how antagonistic the emotions they 
any other improvements, would conduce to no | kindle, the sentiments they inspire! The very 
desirable end whatever.” 2ndly. “That while| name is a household word, as familiar in the 
this meeting would regret to oppose itself toany | mouth of every Londoner as the thing itself is 
substantial improvementsin the western entrance | familiar to his eye. How many thousands of 
to the City of London, it must deprecate any | persons there must be living in the metropolis 
plan of mere demolition as productive of no| who have never once set foot within St. Paul’s, 
advantage, and as tending rather to disfigure | or Westminster Abbey, or the Tower; who have 
than to improve the appearance of the street. | never gone to the top of the Monument, or been 
Hence, it would ask of the Corporation not to | to the National Gallery ? How many who have 
consent to any proposal for the destruction of | never heard of the London Stone, the Colos- 
Temple Bar, but rather to seek the counsel of | seam, or Exeter Hall, or a score of other equally 
the best judges of street architecture as to how | well-known places, who are yet perfectly familiar 
this chief approach to the city may be rendered | with Temple Bar? Citizen or stranger, who 
what it ought to be.”* This friendly inter- | has not passed through it? It is well nigh as 
vention in its behalf had the effect of defeating | prominent and unavoidable a feature of London 
the prayer of the petitioners, who, however, | a8 St. Paul's iteelf. : 

were successful in preventing the restoration of | The present Bar dates from a period for ever 
the Bar as proposed. Since 1853 commercial| memorable in the history of London. The 
men have continued to grumble against the| Great Fire of September 1666, had covered 436 
unfortunate structure in proportion as the acres with its ruins, destroying 89 churches, in- 
street traffic has increased, and it is to be| cluding St. Panl’s Cathedral, Guildhall, the 








feared that the pleadings of the antiquary | Exchange, the Custom-house, and other public 
will not suffice to save it much longer. Temple | buildings, with 13,200 private houses and 400 
Bar is now really in danger. The new Courts | streets. This catastrophe, as a matter of course, 
of Justice will necessitate extensive alterations | gave an extraordinary impulse to building im- 
in this part of the Strand, rendering the | provements in the City. During the succeeding 
translocation of the venerable gate only a matter ten years Londoners were mostly busy repairing 
of time. What will they do with it? Whither the waste places caused by the tremendous con- 
will the Board of Works cart the grim pile ? | flagration; and, by the year 1676, London had 








“tending very materially to impede the 
enormous and daily-increasing traffic.” They | 
argue that having been so recently erected as | 
1670, it possesses little or no interest for the 
antiquary; “that Temple Bar, moreover, was 
built at a period when the privileges of the 
Citizens were by the sovereign lightly regarded, 
or set at nought, and therefore is but an imper- 
fect symbol of corporation privileges and char- 
tered rights, as it has been elsewhere styled ;” 
that as an architectural elevation it is equally 
unworthy of consideration, and though built by 
Sir Christopher Wren, is little calculated, in an 
artistic point of view, to add to his otherwise 
great reputation.” The petitioners point out that 
“such impediments to public convenience did 
the ancient gates of the City [Ludgate is in- 
stanced] prove some hundred years ago, that 
the Corporation was induced at that period, and 
on that account, to demolish those really in- 
teresting relics of ancient London.” A much 
better case, they consider, has been made out 
as to Temple Bar, which, “ answering no intel- 
lectual or practical purpose, offers a conve- 
nient ambuscade for pickpockets, impedes by 
its presence the proper ventilation of the 
neighbourhood, besides retarding improvements 
of a desirable character, and the clearance 
of a district lying to the north of that 
edifice, which, on moral and social grounds, is 
greatly to be desired.” Finally, the petitioners 
point out that “the majority of the historic 
reminiscences belonging to Temple Bar are of 
so fearfal a character that the very contempla- 
tion of them tends to degrade human nature. 
Your petitioners would, therefore, were it possible, 
willingly consign the dark page of history 
describing them to oblivion; at all events, they 
trust that the prayer of this petition may be 
granted, and Temple Bar—the visible record of 
such bloody scenes—be, for the several reasons 
herein enumerated, removed.” About the same 





Alluding to the likely doom of the “ poor Bar,” | arisen, like that fabulous bird the Phoenix, from 
as he calls it, Mr. Sala, in one of his essays, | its ashes. “ It is an ill wind that blows nobody 
suggests, “It would not be so very bad a notion | good.” A disastrous affair in the first instance, 
to erect it in the midst of that new, spruce | the fire did more in those four terrible days for 
pleasure-garden, near St. George’s-fields, now | the public health of the metropolis than ® sant- 
called Kennington Park. Old Temple Bar would | tary commission would have accomplished in as 
form an apt monument to the memory of Francis | many years. It completely and effectually burnt 
Townley, and Jemmy Dawson, and all the brave | out the dregs of the Great Plague which had the 
unfortunate Jacobites who were so cruelly done | previous year carried off nearly 100,000 of the 
to death on Kennington Common in 1746. Their | people ; while, in consequence of the Act passed 
heads travelled eastward to Temple Bar; why | for the rebuilding of the City, it brought a rich 
might not the grim structure make a pilgrimage | harvest to architects and builders, and made the 
into Surrey, and do penance on the scene of | reputation of the greatest of English architects,— 
their martyrdom?” Seriously speaking, per- | of him who is not considered unworthy to be com- 
haps, no more appropriate site than a park | pared with Michelangelo. The genius that uned 
entrance could be named for the Bar. That St. Paul’s may not be equal to that which “hung 
expensive ornament, the Marble Arch, was| in the air” the dome of St. Peter 8, but it was 
removed from the front of Buckingham Palace | genius all the same. It was not until 1675, nine 
to Hyde Park-corner; and we see no reason | years after the fire, that the first stone of the 


why, if Temple Bar must come down, it should | new St. Paul’s was laid. The restoration of 
not do service in some similar capacity in a less| the other public buildings which had suffered 
aristocratic neighbourhood. Of course. the City | were, however, begun carlier than this date. 
Lands Committee would have to renovate and | Guildhall was restored in 1669, the Royal Ex- 
repair it to make it look comely anywhere. | change in the following year. —— = 
They would have to apply here the chisel to its | Was also begun in 1670, and completed in 1672; 
timeworn outlines, there the putty-knife to its| and the familiar column known as the Monu- 
weather-beaten wrinkles. Queen Elizabeth has | ment, commemorative of the fre, was com- 
suffered not a little for having been out in the menced in 1671, and finished in 1677. Another 
rain these hundred and ninety-four years ; while | public edifice, Drary-lane Theatre, which had 
the three other monarchs look decidedly older | been in existence since 1662, was barnt down the 
for having kept her Majesty company all the/| year Temple Bar was finished. The ila 
while. Their sovereignships stand in need of rebuilt in 1674. This fire destroyed at mae 
restoration, and the smut-besmeared, mud-be- sixty houses in the neighbourhood of =e lane. 
spattered edifice generally requires a brush up.| “ Temple Bar,” says an old writer, isa _ 
If the truth must be told, the petitioners of} where the freedom of the City of London an 

1853 were not far wrong. Temple Bar is not,| the liberty of the City of teem a — 
by any means, a beautiful “architectural eleva-| This separation was anciently only pose Aes . 
tion,” nor can it add to, as it cannot take away and a chain ; such as at atid be eld, 
from, the reputation of the great architect of and White-chapel bars. fone - _ a 
St. Paul’s. But we are not, we take it, to rashly | house of timber erected ‘cross the street, with a 
narrow gateway and an entry on the south 
| side of it under the house. But since the great 











* Vide Builder, vol. xi. p. 665. 1853. 
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fire there is erected a stately gate, with two 
posterns on each side, for the convenience of 
foot passengers, with strong gates to shut up in 
the nights, and always good store of watchmen. 
This gate is built of Portland stone, of rustick 
work below, and of Corinthian order. Over the 
gateway on the east side fronting the City of 
London, in two niches in stone are the effigies 
of Queen Elizabeth and King James I., very 
curiously carved, and the King’s Arms over the 
keystone of the gate ; the supporters being at a 
distance over the rustick work. And on the west 
side, fronting the city of Westminster, in two 
niches are the like figures of Charles I. and 
Charles II. in Roman habit. Through this gate 
are two passages for foot passengers,—one on 
the south, over which is engraven ‘ Continued, 
Sir Richard Ford, Mayor. Finished, Sir George 
Waterman, Mayor.” Pennant, who, by the 
way, gives the effigy of Elizabeth to Anne of 
Denmark, tells us that the figures were “ all by 
John Bushnell, who died in 1701.” Bushnel was 
the sculptor of Cowley’s monument in Westmin- 
ster Abbey ; he also executed the statues of the 
two Charleses, and of Sir Thomas Gresham for 
the Royal Exchange. Over the central archway 
of the Bar is a somewhat dingy apartment, 
jeased from the City by Messrs. Child, the 
bankers, whose premises,—built in 1788, on the 
site of the famous Devil Tavern,—immediately 
adjoin. This room has long been a library 


} of the old ledgers of that well-known firm. 
The historical occurrences associated with the 
\gate are neither few nor far between, and 


Aldersgate, and the fourth was sent down to 
Stafford, which borough he had represented in 
Parliament.” (Three years afterwards, Mon- 
mouth himself passed through the Bar on his 
way to execution on Tower-hill), The “Merry 
Monarch” signified his appreciation of this 
monstrons outrage, by presenting Jeffries with a 
ring from his own finger. This ring, a valuable 
diamond, was ever afterwards known as the 
“blood stone.” Twelve years subsequently, Sir 
William Perkins, one of the Six Clerks of Chan- 
cery, and Sir John Friend, a wealthy brewer, near 
Tower-hill, were executed at Tyburn, for their 
complicity in the Jacobite conspiracy against 
William. The head and quarters of the former, 
and the quarters of the latter were stuck upon 
the Bar, the head of Sir John being transferred 
to Aldgate, because that gate was in the vicinity 
of his brewery. Evelyn writes in his Diary 
(10th April, 1696), “A dismal sight, which many 
pitied.” The next victim was Colonel Oxburgh, 
a Lancashire gentleman, who had warmly 
espoused the cause of the elder Pretender, in the 
north. He was taken prisoner at the capitula- 
tion of Preston, executed at Tyburn, 14th May, 
1716, and his head set up on Temple Bar. 
Christopher Layer, another enthusiastic and in- 
discreet adherent of the Chevalier, was a mem- 
ber of the Inner Temple, and a man of good 


had on any similar occasion beheld. On the 
occasion of Wellington’s funeral, the Bar was 
draped “with curtains of black cloth, relieved 
with white and silver, which opening in the 
centre displayed an area of cloth of gold, on 
which were emblazoned the Duke’s arms; the 
curtains were also relieved by monograms of 
the Duke on silver. On the summit of the Bar, 
on the east and west sides, were placed two 
immense vases silvered.” Who that witnessed 
it can forget the event? The passage of Holy 
Writ inscribed upon the front of old Aldersgate 
might have been more appropriately inscribed 
on Temple Bar. “Then shall enter into the 
gates of this city kings and princes, sitting upon 
the throne of David, riding in chariots and on 
horses, they and their princes, the men of Judah, 
and the inhabitants of Jerusalem ; and this city 
shall remain for ever” (Jer. xvii. 25). Many a 
royal procession, “riding in chariots and on 
horses,” has passed through this last of the city 
gates since the year 1672. They have opened 
to receive Charles II., James II., William IIL, 
and every English monarch since. The Elector 
of Hanover passed through the Bar on his public 
entry into London—20th Sept., 1714—as the 
first of the four Georges. Next year the king, 
with the royal family, went in state to St. Paul’s. 
George III. made three memorable visits to the 





! 


abilities, but of immoral life. It was the ambi-| city. In 1761, the year after his coronation, he 
tion of this unfortunate man to effect a revolu- | went tothe Lord Mayor’s show “in great state,” 
tion in England, and to place the Pretender on| the banquet costing 7,0001. In 1789 his 
the throne. He had actually hired a person to Majesty attended St. Paul’s to return thanks 
assassinate the king. One day, however, while for his recovery from his first insanity, and again 


\they are of a strangely mixed character.) Layer was sitting in council (his accomplices 
re with thee, old Bar, are memories | being a few disbanded soldiers), in a public- 
pyeasant as well as repulsive,—reminiscences house, at Strafford, the plot was discovered. 
mournful as well as jubilant. At one time Layer fled, but was afterwards apprehended. 
thy trappings have brought tears to the eye;| He was tried, convicted, and hanged, 17th 
at another, they have made the heart leap | March, 1722. His head was placed upon the 
for gladness. Thou hast worn the willow and | Bar, where for thirty years it remained “ frown- 
the wedding-veil in thy day. Through thy por- ing from the summit of the arch,’ when one 
tals, old Bar, have kings passed to a throne, | stormy night it fell intothe Strand. For a ludi- 
riminals to a gallows, and mighty heroes to the | crous incident thereanent, see Nichol’s “ Literary 
grave. Thou hast been by turns a Golgotha! Anecdotes.” The last addition to the ghastly 
and a bridal altar; but this much may be ornaments of the Bar were Francis Townley and 
said in thy favour, that the black deeds con-| George Fletcher. The one belonged to an old 
nected with thee refer tothe earlier stages of thy | Lancashire family, and was Colonel of the 
existence ; agreeable are the associations of thy Manchester regiment raised to support the 
latter years. For awhile thou wert a “Bar claims of the younger Pretender; Fletcher 
sinister” and a terror to evildoers; but better being a linen-draper at Salford, and captain of 
times have changed thee into a triumphal arch, ! the same corps. When Carlisle capitulated to 
and an emblem of peace and goodwill! | the Duke of Cumberland, Townley and Fletcher 

Our space will permit of only the briefest! were made prisoners,and executed at Kennington 
allusion to the chief historic incidents linked | Common 30th July, 1746. “I have been this 
with Temple Bar. te begin with those of a) morning at the Tower,” says Horace Walpole, 
“fearful character,” borrowing the slightly-| in a letter written a fortnight after the event, 
impassioned language of the petitioners afore-| “and passed under the new heads at Temple 





said, although the mangled remains of unfor-| Bar, where people make a trade of letting spying- , 
tunate mortals were formerly impaled here, glasses at a halfpenny a look.” Between three 


London Bridge was the true City Golgotha. For | and four o'clock in the morning of January 20, 
centuries previous to the erection of the Bar, 1766, a person was observed firing musket-balls 
the old Drawbridge Tower was the recognised | from a steel cross-bow at the two remaining 


place of skulls. Upon its stern embattlements | 


were from time to time exhibited the heads of 


heads on the Bar. On his examination he. 
| affected a disorder of his senses, and seems to 


the Scottish patriot Wallace, Lord Saye, Faul-| have been discharged. He admitted that it had 
conbridge (with nine of his followers, after his | been his practice for several nights to amuse | angel came down and censed him.” In an account 
defeat), Sir Thos. More, Fisher, Bishop of | himself in the same way, and probably he Of a procession made by Queen Bess, January 
Rochester, Lord Thomas Fitzgerald (and his five | intended to continue the amusement, since a 13th, 1558,—the day previous to her corona- 
rebel uncles), and that other great Trish rebel stock of musket-balls was found in his pocket | tion,—it is stated, “From thence her grace 
Lord Maguire. The limbs of Sir Thomas Wyatt, | wrapt up in a paper bearing the motto,“ Eripuit/ came to Temple Barre, which was dressed 


son of the poet, were exposed from the same 


(ile vitam.” This eccentvic was supposed to 


in 1789, for the victories of Howe, St. Vincent, 
and Duncan. George IV. (then Prince Regent) 
returned thanks at St. Paul’s for the general 
peace of 1814. The same year the Emperor of 
Russia, and the kings of France and Prussie, 
_ passed through the Bar ontheirway to the banquet 
of allied Sovereigns at Guildhall. The old gates 
were flung open to admit young Queen Victoria 
to the grand city banquet, November, 1537, and 
also when her Majesty, in 1844, opened the 
Royal Exchange; in 1855, when the Emperor 
and Empress of the French were féted by the 
Lord Mayor. The feast was, as usual, worthy 
of the city. Among the good things provided 
for the imperial guests was“ sherry 109 years 
old, and valued at the rate of 6001. the butt.” 
And, in 1863, Temple Bar was converted into a 
triumphal arch of loyalty and orange blossom 
in honour of the Princess Alexandra. Associated 
with the former “Barre” are the names of 
Edward VI., Mary, Elizabeth, James I., and 
Charles, all of whom passed under the old 
timber-house on some royal errand. What the 
timber-house was like we have no record; but, 
of the pageants themselves, we have some ac- 
count. Thus, when Anne Bullen was married 
in 1533, “Shee with all her companie, and the 
Maior rode forth to Temple Bar, which was 
newly paynted and repaired, where stood also 
divers singing men and children.” The day 
after his coronation at Westminster, Edward IV. 
| marched crowned to St. Paul’s, and “ there an 


|fynelye, with the two ymages of Gotmagot 


spot. In those days, when the laws were. have been a near relation of one of the unhappy | the Albione, and Corineus, the Britain, two 
written in blood, they used to spike heads by | sufferers. The heads remained on the Bar until| gyantes, bigge in stature, furnished accord- 
the dozen. Mayor Andrew Aubrey, in 1335,! the beginning of 1772, when one of them fell| ingly.’ These were the originals of the well- 


ordered seven skinners and fishmongers, whose 


without trial, and their heads placed on the 
bridge. This was Jedburgh justice in no stinted 
measure—hanging first and trial afterwards! 
Paul Hentzner, the German traveller, who visited 
England in 1598, counted no fewer than thirty 
heads upon London Bridge. The first victim 
‘who fell to the lot of Temple Bar was Sir 
Thomas Armstrong, in 1682. Armstrong was 
Master of the Horse to Charles II., but his warm 
friendship for Monmouth involved him in the 
Rye House Plot. He was first carried before 
the infamous Jeffries, who strenuously resisted 
Armstrong’s demand for a fair trial, and con- 
demned him to be executed at Tyburn within 
six days. ‘After hanging about half an hour, 
he was cut down, and pursuant to hig sen- 
tence, his heart and bowels were taken out, 
and committed to the flames, his body divided 
into four parts, which, with his head, were con- 
veyed back to Newgate, to be disposed of ac- 
cording to his Majesty’s pleasure. His head was 
set up upon Westminster Hall, between those 
of Cromwell and Bradshaw, one of the quarters 


| down, the other followin i 
offence was rioting in the streets, to be beheaded | : nae e conte eee 


Apropos of our subject, there is a good joke of 
Goldsmith. Johnson related it at a meeting 
of the Literary Club. “I remember,” said the 
Doctor, “once being with Goldsmith in West- 
minster Abbey. While he surveyed the Poets’ 
Corner, I said to him :— 

‘ Forsitan et nostrum nomen miscebitur istis,’ 


When we got to Temple Bar, he stopped me, 
pointed to the heads upon it, and slily whispered 
me :— 

‘ Forsitan et nostrum nomen miscebitur 1st1s,’”’* 


Let us turn to associations of another sort. 
In 1806 the mortal remains of England’s greatest 
sailor, and in 1852 those of her most renowned 
soldier, were borne through this gate to their 





last resting-place in St. Paul’s. The body of 
Nelson was taken by water from Greenwich 
Hospital to the Admiralty, and thence conveyed 
to the Cathedral by way of the Strand and Fleet- 
street. Upwards of 160 carriages followed the 
hearse, and we are told that the procession was 
more extensive and magnificent than England 


known figures in Guildhall.* Fountains running 
wine, and maidens blowing gold leaf into the 
air, were likewise customary items of ancient 
pomp and pageantry. Since the custom of 
closing the gates every night was abolished, 
they have been closed, besides the occasions 
mentioned, only on a proclamation of peace. 
The last time this was done was in 1856, when 
peace with Russia was issued. The Garter 
King-at-Arms, attended by his heralds and pur- 
suivants, finding the doors duly barred on their 
approach, the usual formality of knocking and 
receiving permission to enter to proclaim the 
glad tidings of peace to the City was religiously 
gone through. The formality would perhaps be 





more honoured in the breach than the obser- 
vance. 





“ Through the ages one increasing purpose 


runs 
And the thoughts of men grow greater with the 
process of the suns,” 


We have come to the conclusion that Temple 
Bar is in the way. It impedes the progress of 
nineteenth-century London. The old barrier of 











upon Temple Bar, two others on Aldgate and 


* Perhaps one day our names may mix with theirs, 


* See “ Smith’s Ancient Topography of London,” p. 48. 
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which no doubt our ancestors were sufficiently 
proud, has gone out of date, just as its prede- 
cessor the timber house went out of date two 
centuries ago. Still we confess that, as the last 
of the city gates, we should not like to see it 
ruthlessly demolished.* Perhaps some more 
convenient site may be found for the gate in its 
old age—some sort of suburban refuge where it 
would be permitted to pass the remainder of its 
days in peace and quiet, no more to be branded 
as an eyesore and an impediment, or frightened 
out of its propriety by the cry of modern im- 
provements continually ringing in its ears. 
Farewell, old Bar, thou best-abused of London 
monuments ! 








NOTES ON MEXICO.+ 


Ar the termination of my last article I entered 
upon a description of the domestic architecture 


and distrust on the part of the French: strong 
bodies of troops paraded the streets the previous 
night, and patrols all day; and on the evening 
of the festival I could see the glitter of the fixed 
bayonets by lamp-light, and hear the serried 
tread of military pasting through the crowd : 
the Turcos and the Chasseurs were on the qui 
vive, apprehensive of an attack from the 
Guerillas, who were in force in the neighbour- 
hood of the city. 

The effect of the proceedings during the day, 
viewed from the east side of the Plaza, was pic- 
turesque and striking in the extreme ; the pillars 
of the buildings that surrounded the Plaza, the 
prefecture, &c., were decorated with drapery in 
bandeaux of red, white, and green alternately 
(the national colours), festoons of the same 
materials hanging from the arches, the national 
banner of France and Mexico fluttering in the 
breeze; the diverse costumes of the people: the 
Mexican with his silver-ornamented broad hat, 
jacket, and trousers; the Cordova Corporation 








of Mexico, and in continuance of the subject I | in European costume; the French commandant 
must observe, the walls of the houses are finely and officers of the garrison in their gay and 
plastered and finished smooth, and are delicately picturesque dress, freely covered with decora- 
coloured and embellished with some stencil tions; the dresses of the French private soldiers ; 
ornament on both walls and ceiling. |the Turcos’ Zouave dress, light blue, trimmed 

In the decorating of the rooms the surbase is with yellow braid, white turban, scarlet top and 
generally made black or brown 15 in. deep ; 3 ft. tassel; the Chasseurs d’Afrique, blue jacket 
above that is coloured delicate pale blue or turned up with yellow, red pants, and white 
green; then a black stripe, 1 or 1} in. wide; above gaiters; the blue dress of the Chasseurs de Vin- 
that a wreath or scroll of coloured foliage, cennes, and the green jacket and red pants of the 
flowers, or fruit, about 1 ft. wide; and abovethat cavalry; and the gay, gauzy, and butterfly- 
again some delicate self-colour,—salmon, pink, or like costumes of the ladies, with the bold and 
French white; and sometimes finishing off at the magnificent range of mountains in the distance,— 
top with another scroll of foliage, flowers, or amongst them the noble and towering peak of 
fruit. | Orizaba, capped with snow of dazzling white- 

The design and arrangement have generally a ness; and the luxuriant trees and the variegated 


pretty and pleasing effect. The exterior of the foliage of the vegetation that fringed the base, | 
houses is plastered, and the eaves of the roofs changing their character and species at the) 


are made to overhang some 4 ft. or 5 ft., so as to various stages of altitude until vegetation alto- | 
cover the side paths of the street, and the win- gether ceases, and the bare rock and earth above, 
dows are made down to the ground, protected rough and rugged, alternately sloping and per- | 
outside by slight and ornamental railing pendicular cliffs, projecting bluffs and deep) 
and bars; and wooden shutters are fixed in- chasms, appear to the distant eye, when ani-| 
side so as to close up the fronts. Glass for mated and lighted up by the clear bright rays 
windows is as yet but sparingly used. Some- ofa brilliant sun, throwing the respective objects 
times round the gateways and windows orna- into light and shade, dazzling lustrous colours, | 
mental pillars, cornices, mouldings, pediments, and sombre hues and tints in others, for a back- | 
&c., of plaster are fixed, and even colour on the ground, formed a picture of surpassing loveli- | 
walls and stencil ornament, and figures of ani- ness, and only those who have travelled and 
mals, are introduced for effect. have observed such scenes in similarly pictur- 
The streets of Cordova are laid out similarly esque and mountainous countries can at all | 
to those at Vera Cruz, but they are, like the appreciate them, and be fully alive to the effect | 
“Camino Real,” in a dreadfully neglected state ; on the susceptible imagination. 
serious accidents frequently occur, even to the The different races of men that were congre- 
loss of life by the upsetting of the wagons. The gated together on that occasion would form an 
streets are only paved in part, and there is no interesting study for the ethnologist : there were 
drainage except on the surface. The city is par- Indians of different tribes, Mexicans (a mixed | 
tially supplied with water from the streams that race), Spaniards, French, Germans, Americans, | 
descend from the adjoining hills, which is brought | Arabs, Negroes, and myself, a solitary English- | 
by means of pipes into tauks in the Plaza. Some man, grouped together to celebrate an event. 
of the houses have wells, but the supply of water that was of doubtful advantage, as far as_ 
from them is hard. Mexico is concerned; for she certainly has | 
An obelisk has recently been erected in the lamentabiy receded since she threw off the yoke | 
centre of the Plaza, about 30 ft. high (20 ft. the of Spain; has been the field of perpetual strife, 
height of the shaft, and 10 ft. the base or pedes- internal commotion, and civil war ever since ; 
tal), and the base is 5 ft. square. There are and now, although re-established as a kingdom, 
mouldings at the bottom of this shaft, the top is| under a singularly gifted, enlightened, and 
surmounted with a gilded ball, and on each side | benevolent monarch, she is virtually under the 
of the shaft are gilded wreaths. Around the dominion of the French Emperor, governed by a 
base of the obelisk is formed a basin to hold’ French marshal, and necessarily kept in awe by 
water, and jets of water are fixed at each of the the French bayonet. 
upper angles of the pedestal, to fall in graceful; The city of Cordova is lighted up at night 
curves into the basin. This fountain was opened | with refined petroleum, amusingly called by the 
on September 17th, when the Mexicans met to| vendors of the article “gas ;” and it is watched 
commemorate the achievement of their inde-| at night by armed “ policia guardia,” who call 
pendence from the Spanish yoke, at which time| out the hours of the night like the English 
the city was gaily decorated with various devices | ‘‘ Charleys”’ of old, and, at the same time, solicit 





and banners, and a public procession of the 
prefect and authorities took place, at which the 
French commandant and officers of the garrison 
assisted, in their gay military costumes, their 
breasts being freely decorated with orders, in- 
cluding even the Victoria Medal. We had royal 
salutes of twenty-one guns, both morning and 
evening, from French guns and cannoneers, and 
‘during the day bands of music paraded the 
streets, and in the evening a brilliant illumi- 
nation and display of fireworks, for which the 
Mexicans are celebrated. 

But amidst all this display of good feeling 
and harmony, there evidently appeared anxiety 


the benediction of the Holy Virgin. 

There is a good and capacious cemetery about 
one mile to the south-east of the city, well laid 
out and attended to, in which repose the remains 
of many soldiers of the French army. It was 
my ill fortune to see several of these brave men 
carried to that “ bourne whence no traveller 
returns,” conducted, it is true, with all the pomp 
and ceremony of a military funeral, but aliens 
from their country and fatherland, after doubt- 
less enduring unheard-of sufferings and fatigues 
in endless marches and counter-marches, by 
night as well as by day, in hunting down the 
Guerillas over the worst roads in perhaps all 


Christendom, and amongst a deadly hostile and 


* The principal City gates, besides Temple Bar, were,— | inhospitable people. e 
Aldgate, re and Ludgate, pulled down in 1760,; The market is held on Sunday in the Plaza, 
and sold for 1771., 914., and 1484, respectively ; Alders-| Which ig generally very fully attended by the 





te (913.), il, i . 4 . hi! cats 
Srelne nar cael, poe iu eg ny Ye eg different tribes of Indians living within five or 


not so famous, seem all to have 
Sageorenee than Temple Bar, Newgate is descri 
‘the fairest of all the gates,” 

t See pp, 281, 383, ante. 


ew The old gates, if ’ 
more es in | six leagues of Cordova. They bring the produce 
*$/ of their respective “tierra arrendados,” which 


consists of most of the tropical vegetables 








and fruits, and even many of the European 
species. 

The female Indian’s dress is usually a white 
robe, loose from the neck to the ankles, orna- 
mented with red or other coloured stripes down 
the back, generally withont shoes, and some of 
them wear the broad Mexican hat. The men 
wear a white blouse, and short-legged white 
trousers or drawers, some adorned with edging 
round them, and sandals; also a Mexican hat 
and “ serape.” 

The climate around Cordova is considered 
very mild and pleasant, except during the rainy 
season and when the “nortes” prevail. The 
thermometer ranges a little above and below 
80°, seldom reaches 90°; and I have seen it ag 
low as 55°, much lower than I have experienced 
it in either Honduras or the West Indies. 

The scenery around the prairie of Cordova ig 
wild and magnificent in the extreme, girt almost 
entirely round by a stupendous belt or range of 
mountains, thickly wooded, and vegetation 
generally very luxuriant; and it is a popular 
error to suppose that the Peak of Orizaba, which 
forms part of this range, is a volcano, as it is 
the conical mountain, “ San Andres,” close 
adjoining, from which eruptions occasionally 
proceed. 

The lands about Cordova are very rich and 
productive, possibly as much go as any part of 
Mexico, yielding coffee, maize, tobacco, beans, 
|vegetables of all kinds, both tropical and 
| European, and also a great variety of fruits in 
| abundance. 
| The coffee of Cordova approaches very nearly 
|in quality to that of Mocha, and is very cele- 
| brated both in Mexico, the United States, and 
| France ; and, it is said, the late Lord Palmerston 
got his supply of that excellent article from that 
place, through the agency of the British Consul 
at Vera Cruz. It is much sought after, and 
commands a high price both in Mexico and 
other places. 

The forests and bush in this neighbourhood 
abound with a great variety of beautiful flowers 
and plants: amongst the most remarkable and 
abundantare the convolvolus, very large blossoms, 
and of a great variety of colours (pink, blue, 
white, and variegated) ; the sensitive plant, 
spreading about extensively over the surface of 
the earth with its pretty, pink, globular blossoms ; 
and the orchids and ferns are of great variety, 
size, and unusual magnificence. 

In the course of my rambling, I met with some 
remarkably large thistles, being 12 ft. and up- 
wards high, and with extraordinarily large stems : 
when amongst them, I fancied I was in a grove 
of trees, and did not discover my mistake until 
I looked up and saw the well-known purple 
blossoms. The yellow thistle also thrives there, 
as well as in the West Indies, but it is very 
small. There is also another remarkable tree of 
the nettle species which grows extensively and 
of great size in the forests: it is called by the 
natives “Malo Muger,” or, in English, “ bad 
woman :” its sting is very painful, causing great 
irritation, and sometimes swelling of the parts 
affected, but it is said by the natives that the 
milk of the tree isa certain antidote. 

Passing on from Cordova, the line of the 
Imperial Mexican Railway crosses a rough and 
rolling country, slightly undulating in places, at 
others deep “ barrancas” at frequent intervals, 
and crosses the main road near Fortin at an 
inclination of 1 in 39, or 1 in 40, for a distance 
of seven miles; it then crosses the wild, magni- 
ficent, and celebrated “ Barranca de Metlac,” on 
a bridge or viaduct, 1,100 ft. or 1,200 ft. long, 
360 ft. high above the bed of the ravine, and 
which viaduct is to be formed of three arches of 
300 ft. span each, the piers to be partially com- 
posed of masonry and ironwork, and the upper 
works of the bridge itself to form the roadway 
is also to be of iron. 

The Barranca de Metlac Viaduct will be, 
when complete, the loftiest viaduct in the world, 
far surpassing any other yet constructed, either 
in the Old or New World. The highest viaducts, 
on apy of the English lines of railway are as 
follow: — The Llangollen Viaduct, Shrewsbury 
and Chester Railway, 1,530 ft. long and 150 ft. 
high ; the Ballochmoyle Viaduct, near Glasgow, 
162 ft. high ; the Hownes Gill Viaduct, Stockton 
and Darlington Railway, 730 ft. long and 162 ft. 
high ; and the Crumlin Viaduct, in South Wales, 
of iron lattice work, 1-3rd of a mile long, and 

ft. high. 
” Ge the continental railways, the loftiest 
viaducts are the Kalte Rinne, Soemmering Rail- 
way, 150 ft. high; the Sitter Viaduct, St. Gall 
and Appenzale Railway, iron lattice, 560 ft. long 
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and 200 ft. high; the Elster Viaduct, Saxony, 
229 ft. high; end the Gottzsch Viaduct, also in 
Saxony, 1,900 ft. long and 264 ft. high. 


On the American railways, the highest viaduct | 
is High-bridge, at Portage, New York, con-) 
structed of timber, on the American trestle prin- | 


ciple, and that is 800 ft. long and 234 ft. high, 
with arches of 50 ft. span each. ; 
From Cordova, passing along the “ Camino 


Real” to the Barranca de Metlac, the country is | 


action. On the “ Tierra Templada” I frequently 
met with a curious mineral called obsidian ; it is 
a blackish glossy substance breaking with a large 
conchoidal fracture, opaque orslightly translucent 
on the edge of fragments. It is very abundant 
in places, and was formerly used by the Indians 
for arrow-heads, tomahawks, knives, and even 
mirrors. It is frequently met with in volcanic 
countries, and is supposed to be amongst the 
ejected matter of modern eruptions; pumice- 





in and about Cordova, I will proceed onward 
from the Barranca de Metlac towards Orizaba. 
The road ascends from the Barranca in a steep, 
winding course, until you arrive at the summit, 
and thence you proceed over undulating ground, 
cultivated principally with maize and tobacco, 
occasionally crossing small “ Rios,” over the same 
kind of boggy road as before described. Until 
you reach Orizaba, there is nothing interesting 
on the line of route. The line of the Imperial 











uninteresting, and the lands are cultivated prin- | stone is supposed to bea species of obsidian in a 
cipally with coffee, maize, tobacco, beans, &e., frothy state produced by the action of water, 
and you pass by a few Indian huts, ranchos, and | heat, and melted stone, and there are frequently 
Indian villages, until you arrive at Fortin, a/ masses of solid obsidian found which are par- 
large roadside village, passing which you descend | tially covered with pumice-stone. I brought 
the steep hill that leads to the bridge that crosses | many specimens away with me, as I thought 
the Barranca. they would interest my geological and other 

In this place I may mention there are many | friends, or might be acceptable objects for 
bridges, some rather large ones, erected on the | some museum. Much has been written latterly 
“ Camino Real,’ that cross mountain streams, | and at former periods, on the subject of Indian 
which are constructed with small rnbble masonry | mounds, and speculation has been rife as to the 
such as previously described. | object of their erection, whether constructed to 

The Barranca de Metlac is an immensely wide | mark the site “en memoria,” where is interred 
and deep ravine or chasm varying considerably | some distinguished chieftain, or more probably 
in width in places where it was proposed to|the common mausoleum of some particular 
cross originally with the Imperial Mexican | tribe inhabiting that part of the country where 
Railway it was 1,300 ft. wide, and 400 ft. deep : | they are established, as I apprehend the Mexican 
the sides are formed in some places of steeply | Indians anciently, like the Arabs, led a sort of 
shelving banks, at others rugged cliffs and per- | wandering nomadic life, and settled down at 
pendicular rocks, composed of whitish limestone | times when the country was inviting or attrac- 
and abounding with fossils and petrifactions: | tive, or probably where they would be likely not 
the sides, where they are not precipitous, are to be encroached upon or disturbed. Most of 
covered with trees, brush, creeping plants, and |the mounds that exist in Mexico are low, cir- 
long grass, and the river below winds about in | cular, conical-shaped objects, sometimes covered 
a small and narrow bed through this immense | with the ordinary earth on the surface, at 
chasm, except when the “ Temporales” prevail, | others with rough stones; they are generally 
and then the wash of the accumulated water situated near to rivers or streams, and they do 
turns this otherwise quiet stream into a tem- ‘not by their size at first attract the attention of 
pestuous and overwhelming torrent of vast |the ordinary observer, but on closer inspection 
extent and mighty power. |the practised eye of the antiquary can detect 

The subject of the origin of these “ Barrancas” | their artificial construction. If erected to mark 
or ravines has formed a matter of interesting | the hallowed spot of the departed they certainly 
inquiry by many eminent geologists, as many of | are most effective for the purpose, as their extent 
them exist in Mexico about the “ Tierra Caliente” | and bulk would prevent their removal if in 
the southern of the United States of America, the way of the cultivation of the land, and 
and other places. It is supposed by some that| their low flat shape cannot be sensibly 
when the land is cleared of trees the power of | affected or at all altered by the repeated 
the sun causes cracks or fissures in the earth,! shocks of earthquakes to which the country 
3 ft. deep or more, and during the rains, the/is subject, or by the heavy falls of rain 
sudden rush of water deepens them gradually,; which take place during the “ Temporales.” 
until, as in one instance, a chasm measuring There they stand enduring monuments for all 
more than 55 ft. deep, 300 yds. long, and / time, resisting alike the destructive propensities 
varying in width from 20 ft. to 180 ft., was the | of man, the shock and convulsions of terra firma, 
result of 20 years’ experience; but the walls of|and the fury of the other elements of nature. 


this chasm were composed of clay and sand, | The Indians that inhabit or live about the towns, | 
and therefore easily abraded and washed away, or in villages adjacent, generally carry their dead | 


but in the instance of the Barranca de Metlac the | to the grave on litters, with nothing but a cloth 
walls are of solid limestone rock. | thrown over their bodies to conceal them from 

I am more inclined to advocate the theory that | view: at Paso del Macho I saw many such 
earthquakes are the causes of these remarkable | disagreeable sights,—yellow fever victims ; and 
chasms, as Mexico is a territory in which several | they carried the bodies about a mile into the 
grand and imposing volcanoes exist,and is there- bush, the place appropriated by the French 
fore very mucii subject to earthquakes of greater | authorities for such a purpose: after they 
or less magnitude. During my residence there I | are interred the graves are carefully covered 
experienced several slight shocks, which simply | over with rough stone pitching, to prevent the 
had the effect of ringing the cathedral bells, wolves (the coyote) from scratching up and dis- 
and aroused from their slumbers some of the | interring them. 
timid and even the lazy Mexicans. Previousto| On the other hand, that is not strictly their 
my arrival in the country, at the latter end of general practice, as I saw in the streets of 
1864, a serious one was felt, doing considerable | Cordova the corpse of a young Indian girl, 
Gamage at Orizaba and other places, shaking | apparently like a piece of statuary, carried by 
down buildings, and killing several of the in- | an Indian man on a stretcher, dressed out in 
habitants; at Cordova it cracked some of the | smart showy garments, covered with ribbons 
walls of the houses, the cathedral, and churches. | and flowers ; and the head similarly embellished 

But the country bears evident marks of vol- | decked out and adorned as if intended for a 
canic action, the level and extensive prairie | bridal festival, not to be food for worms and to 
around Cordova has several ominous chasms or | return to its original dust. 
ravines in it, many of which have been converted| The funerals of the respectable and affluent 
into streams of water, conveying away the heavy | classes of Mexicans are generally well-conducted 
rains that fall during the continuance of Tem-| and decorous ceremonies: they use no palls to 
porales, but in the hot season are dry; many of cover the coffins or hearses and the coffins are 
these will doubtless, in course of time, from the | frequently highly ornamented with carvings; 
heavy wash and abrasion of water, become “Bar- | gilding is used, and otherwise embellished pat 
rancas” of more or less magnitude, probably equal they are usually made large and with saddle- 
dg cet tothe "eeiyaem i Barrancade Metlac. backed tops. 

1¢ phenomena that produce earthquakes are; The Mexicans adopt i i 
known to geologists to occasion elevations and | Catholic countries, of ee ae 
depressions on the earth’s surface, some creating | state: the chamber of death is usually d d 
py of considerable elevation, and, pari | out with images and flowers, the bed sent 
passu, deep valleys and ravines; on the plain of | with white muslin, ribbons, and flowers, and the 


Malpais, Mexico, the voleanic mo in § 
, the c mountain Sorullo! bed covered with asc y i 
rose from the level of the plain between tl a he bien 


vst ie years quilt; and at night it is brilli i 
se 7 evel o Years | quilt ; g is brilliantly lighted u 
prsgg 1780 (a period of twenty-one years), to| with long wax tapers in silver or fl 
an a ee of 1,600 ft.; and, inthe same locality, | sticks. : 
& series of minor volcanoes sprang up, the leas ‘ 

es of spran i@ least} Prayers r religi i 
Sfahich ie 900% kee g up, yers and other religions ceremonies are 


; Ne: : , performed during the night by the friends of th 
Pern e lines and contour levels of many | deceased, and capnsicnaliy be Primer » Sse 
lhe aig seins” nga of mountains and the| music adds additional solemnity to the scene, 
_ a ee a are said to poses changed | and imparts a feeling of awe and sublimity at 

, spective jeveis aitered considerably ; | the threshold of 
ruben gusimgt al | the } the grave. 
these changes are also doubtless due to voleanic, Having now described all that is interesting 








Mexican Railway also passes over a rolling 
country, occasionally crossing small Barrancas, 
with ascending and descending gradients, the 
ruling gradient being also 1 in 40, and the line 
passes close to the city of Orizaba, and on the 
north side of it. The works on this district are 
comparatively light, except on each side the 
Barranca de Metlac, where cuttings of con- 
siderable depth are required. 

On this part of the line the section shows 
descending gradients, although the general cha- 
racter and contour of the country is a gradual 
ascent, Orizaba being 1,123 ft. above Cordova, and 
4,123 ft. above the level of the sea at Vera Cruz; 
this I consider, with all due deference, is an 
engineering blunder, as on long inclines it is de- 
sirable to make the ascent in stages, having 
short lengths of horizontal line at intervals, to 
assist the locomotive in making the ascent, as 
on the Bhore Ghaut and other inclines of the 
Indian railways laid out under the direction of 
Robert Stephenson. 

Orizaba is a large and flourishing town or city, 
and is situated in a commanding position for 
trade and commerce; it contains about 18,000 
inhabitants, is well and regularly built on the 
model of the other Spanish-designed towns, but 
the outline of the place is rather irregular; the 
streets are wide, running nearly east and west, 
and north and south, with two large Plaza de 
Armis, around which are located the principa! 
buildings. The streets are maintained and kept 
in better order than those of Cordova; but there 
is no drainage except on the surface down the 
channel in the middle of the street, and the 
water supply is not very copious. 

There are a cathedral and seven or eight 
churches, some of them of considerable magni- 
tude, fitted up with the usual gorgeous display 
of the country, highly embellished “ alto altars,” 
images, frescoes, oil paintings, and candlestick 
glare and glitter abound, both of a silvery and 
golden aspect. I do not know whether they 
are positively and absolutely those precious 
metals or not, but at any rate they serve the 
purpose: they have the effect of feasting the 
eyes and pleasing the bigotry of the female 
worshippers, and satisfying their consciences. 


‘* Maidens, like moths, are ever caught by glare.” 


Amongst the remarkable buildings of the 
place and neighbourhood is the emperor’s coun- 
try palace, called “ TIalapillo,” to which he occa- 
sionally resorts for retirement and repose from 
the cares and anxieties of a troublesome and 
weighty empire, and to seek recreation and 
amusement, as game is very plentiful in the 
neighbourhood. He is very fond of huntirg and 
shooting, and there is plenty of scope for him to 
gratify his taste. 

There is also a large cotton manufactory 
erected there,conducted by Senor Don Grandison, 
an American, it is situated at Cocolapam, and 
employs from 300 to 400 hands; he mannufac- 
tures all kinds of cotton and some woollen goods, 
and the articles he produces are much appre- 
ciated and sought after by the natives, both 
Indian and Mexican. Senor Don Grandison is 4 
very popular man in the country, he was one of 
the first persons selected by the emperor for 
especial distinction on his first arrival in Mexico, 
and has conferred on him the “ Order of Maxi- 
milian” for his spirit and enterprise. The 
machinery of the mill is worked by water-power 
derived from a river that passes through the 
town. 








Roap Locomorives.—The Journal de U Aisne, 
informs us, that on the 25th ult. the common 
road traction-engine, constructed by the firm of 
Albaret et Cie., of Liancourt, had descended the 
inclined road from Laon to the railway terminus, 
with a mean speed of 8 kilométres (4’8 miles) 
per hour. This incline it afterwards mounted in 
eight minutes, with a load of 5 tons, and with a 
pressure of steam of only 73 lb. on the inch. 
The inventors conclude from the experience of 
another trial they made, that the engine is 
capable of hauling 30 tons, at a speed of from 
2} to 3} miles an hour, from the terminus to 
Laon, up this slope. 
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ITALIAN NOTES. the sculptors of high standing were among the| an awning, several lovely children, acolytes, and 
; contributors. a young deacon led by Fra Dominico (Savona. 
Tue Minister of Public Works has demanded; The disencumbering of the ancient refi rola’s chief auxiliar), laden with those Paganish 
an additional subvention for the expenses attend. | in the 8. Croce convent for the sake of Giotto’s | vanities, jewelry, rich vases, toilette furniture, 
ing the transfer of the Italian capital, an- |“ Cenacolo” (a picture which Messrs. Crowe & | &., the rear brought up by a group of beautiful 
nounced to have exceeded by 2,300,000 francs | Cavalcaselle class with works to be “assigned to | girls playing on antique instruments, while 
the estimate of 7,000,000; and we now learn | pupils or followers of Giotto ”), was not accom. | several citizens of different station, grave and 
that for the Chamber of Deputies in the Palazzo | plished so soon as we were allowed to expect ;} gay, contemplate the scene, expressing the 
Vecchio, the Senate House in the Uffizi, and | but the weavers’ looms are at last cleared away,| Various sentiments excited by it; and im the 
the ministerial offices in different buildings at | and we have free access to choose our point of} back-ground are the baptistery and the lower 
Florence, the outlay has been 5,212,641 francs. | view ad libitum, for the great picture, within a| story of Giotto’s campanile, carefully studied 
As to improvements and new constructions now | hall of considerable extent and width, a dilapi- | from the architectural realities ; costumes strictly 
F progressing in this city, the most ostensible are | dated and dreary-looking place indeed. It is| historic and effective. The figures are not all 
F two great palaces, with handsome fronts, in| but the lower part of that complicated fresco | alike satisfactory : the friar, who ought to domi- 
modern style, cornices of considerable projec-| that represents the Last Supper ; above which, | nate, seems insignificant; but the children are 
tion, ground-floor stories in rustic stonework, | the central compartment is filled by a Crucifixion, | all felicitous, full of naive and serious sweetness ; 
for the ministries of war and public works; | with two groups below the Cross; on one side}and if we may suppose the actual scene far 
one on the Piazza di 8. Marco, the other in Via | the Maries, on the other St. Francis, with other | more tumultuous, more heterogeneous, and gro- 
della Scala. Also a new post-office, which is,/ Saints of his order; the Cross itself rising | tesquely varied than it is presented in this quiet 
however, a mere adaptation of what hitherto has | and expanding into a lofty tree (the “ Root|and orderly grouping, still there is a certain 
been the Mint; a wing of the Uffizi buildings|of Jesse”), to the branches of which are|charm in the repose here imagined for it. In 
between one extremity of the porticoes and the | appended scrolls with prophetic mottoes,| short, though faults may be found, this picture 
loggia of Orcagna, now to be provided with new |and around range the half-figures of sixteen | interests through sentiment, through the poetic 
ingresses and adorned with national crests in | prophets that seem dependent upon that mystic | mode of conceiving, and the luminous atmo- 
stonework,—an improvement, as we may expect, | tree. Laterally, four other distinct scenes :— | sphere so true to the sunny south that pervades 
g upon the plain and insignificant “ posta,” where The Magdalene washing the Saviour’s Feet at| it. We understand it has been bought by an 
letters have been long given and deposited | the Banquet ; St. Francis receiving the Stigmata | English gentleman, and is to be sent to London. 
under the pent-house roof historically known as|on the Laverna Mountain; a Miracle of the| Amidst the life of the present in Florence, the 
the Piazza della Signoria. | Franciscan Bishop, St. Louis; and a Scene from | signs of an enthusiasm for national interests, so 
We have to add to details already given that the Life of St. Benedict in the Cave at Subiaco. | all-comprehending, so generous, and therefore 
show the interest in art-projects which it is The principal group of life-size figures, dis-| irresistible, we are from day to day provided 
r, satisfactory to find still alive in the governing tinguished by much individuality, and some by | with pictures in streets more striking than those 
mind of this country, amidst the absorbing great dignity (most of all that of the Saviour, | in studios; and we may be led to conclude that 
" : public claims and tide of popular excitement at on whose bosom St. John is leaning, apparently | this is one of the epochs to supply subjects for 
a period when, it is generally believed, we areon | asleep,—a mistaken treatment), has lamentably art in the future from the historical events of 
the eve of great events, momentous to the whole suffered in the lower part ; and no wonder, for , Italy. 
future of Italian nationality. Inregard to those a horizontal measurement on the wall at one | 
3 calmer interests that rest in the sphere of genius | side shows how this refectory was flooded in | 
le and intellect, things once undertaken are not,as | 1557, when the water-level rose consider- | THE IMPROVEMENTS IN PARIS: 
yet, laid aside, or totally forgotten—which, under ably higher than all the heads in that com-| Os. ees ; 
ot : present circumstances, issaying much. Only the | partment. The countenances are fortunately, ‘% QUESTION OF THEIR IMPORTANCE IN THE 
’ other day, the Senate voted a gratuitous grant of preserved intact,—indeed, quite vivid in tone; 
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VIEW OF THE MORTALITY OF LONDON, 


a : the bronze requisite for an equestrian monument | and one thing, we believe, is certain, that no | FoLLowiNnG what has been our annual practice 
18 to the late Duke of Genoa, only brother of the| modern hand has had aught to do with this of late years, we once more enter upon a com- 
King. For the statue of Goldoni the locality | picture. | parison of the mortality of London and Paris, 
nt q chosen is a grand esplanade opening off the Lung| We may expect presently to see opened the for the purpose of judging to what extent the 
5. *Arno, near where the Ponte Carraia forms an mysterious corridor between the Palazzo Vecchio improvements in the French capital have been 
y q angle with those quays. That statue, in the | and the Pitti, at least in the extent from the followed by amelioration of the public health, 
i ’ cast, standing 20 ft. high, is now to be seen in| Uffizi buildings to the latter residence; and at and for the sake of any lesson that may be com- 
‘k 4 the studio of Cambi; and strikes usas altogether | the same time will the public (as we under- prised in the facts. We have the figures of the 
d appropriate, being of course a portrait, and in| stand) be admitted to a new section of the/ mortality of Paris for five years instead of four : 
y the full costume of the time, which, however Uffizi gallery, containing all the pictures once | that is, we have not only one more year's 
. it may remind us of a liveried footman, is here | in the Palazzo Feroni, purchased by Govern- | experience, but the opportunity for taking the 
* well treated, while in the countenance is that | ment,—a collection not large, but somewhat rich mean or average of five years. The years, or 
“< blending of reflection with humour that we | in works of the Flemish schools, with three Carlo | from 1860 to 1864 inclusive, happen to corre- 
le may picture to ourselves as the natural aspect | Dolcis and two Salvator Rosas. We have had | spond with those for which the last statement of 
of the great comic dramatist. By Cambi, also,|a glimpse of the hall, not yet public, in which | an average for London is given in the Registrar- 
is the monumental figure of Burlamacchi (purely | these now hang, and where we also saw a pile of | General’s “ Summary of Weekly Returns,” pub- 
ideal except as to costume), erected about two the valuable tapestries, wrought with historic lished in the beginning of this year. Our com- 
1e years ago at Lucca; also the “ Magdalene,” one | scenes, that pertained to the Medici, and are to | parison has not been made preceding 1860, for 
n- of the statues on the 8S. Croce facade; and we | be in their totality displayed among the works | reasons with which our readers are acquainted, 
a- now see, moreover, in his studio, two pretty | adorning the walls of that corridor, between the |or which are comprised in the difficulty of 
im figures, of much infantile grace, Amor Mendicante | ex-grand-ducal residences. One picture of that | getting statistics of the mortality of the “ ban- 
id (Cupid as a beggar), and a fisher-boy, destined | same Feroni gallery, the “Massacre of Inno- | liewe,” or zone beyond the original barriéres of 
id to appear at the Paris Exhibition. The Ministry | cents,” by Benefial, with name and date (1730) | Paris, for any year prior to the one mentioned, 
1e has given approval to the project of a local exhi- | inscribed, hangs outside the entrance to the new | when the limits of the city were extended to the 
1d : bition (new, we believe, for the centre chosen), | room, but certainly claims nothing that can be | fortifications. It is not made for any later date 
to Ls to be opened the first Sanday of June, 1867,| reported in its artist’s favour—it is coarse and | than 1864, because the figures for the deaths are 
and continue for ten days, at Urbino, with | disagreeable. not given to a later date. The population for 
ry a admissibility for artists of all provinces; but} Among novelties of the studio in Florence | what are not census-years, is necessarily esti- 
D, 4 only those of the Anconitan Marches, be-| may be mentioned a group by Mr. Hart, one of | mated only. Our method of making the addi- Wt 
id 4 sides professors or students of the local/the American artists who have preferred this | tion to the statement of the previous census, at 
C- i academy, to compete for premiums,—to con- | city for long residence to Rome, and who calls | namely, adding for each year one-fifth of the Hy 
3, ie sist of silver and bronze medals with the | the work he is now modelling the “ Triumph of| previous increase, has been explained by us; ‘af 
e- i head of Raffaelle on the reverse. This is an-| Woman.” At first one might suppose it to|and it has been mentioned as suggested by the i i 
th 2 nounced in high-toned language, winding up| be merely a reproduction of the often-treated | statistical department of the municipality of at 
a fe with a poetically-worded tribute to the prince of | Venus and Cupid subject ; but we soon perceive | Paris. For some reason, difficult to understand, 
of ie painters, whose native city has not, in modern | something of higher meaning, a character of | the increase, probable, is usually ignored ; and i 
or 4 time, taken any distinguished place associating | thought and earnestness, a modest and severe | the decree promulgated after each census, re- 
0, it with any movement of art or literature—| dignity in the female, who takes from the un-| quiring that the tabular statement be considered 
ci either before or subsequently to the detaching | willing little god the last arrow left in his| the only authentic one for five years, 1s 80 pre- 
he of Urbino from the Papal States. On the 20th | quiver, quite beyond the assumable scope of any | cisely observed that the same table is repeated 
er of May took place the drawing for prizes at the | such mythologic group. The treatment struck} from year to year in publications such os 
he rooms of the Societa Promotrice (thus to wind | us as doing justice to the sculptor’s idea of here | the “ Annuaire” of the “ Bureau des Longitudes, 
up the long-open exhibition of modern works,|conveying an elevated moral with reference | and is quoted without comment by the correspon- 
painting, sculpture, and engraving there dis-|to woman’s claim to be addressed through her | dents of the London papers: it is therefore 
played, but little noticed or visited), the system | higher nature, to be won by the recognition of capable of being made an erroneous basis of 
le, being to put out shares at the modest price of | her nobler vocation, instead of the flatteries that | calculations. The probability of an under-esti- 
m 1 franc each, by purchase of which all may | lower their object. Therefore does Mr. Hart | mate of the population, by our system, is greater 
of compete for the chances of getting an art-| appropriately call his group, which is pleasing | than that of an over-estimate: the births are 
he work or a sum of money; in this instance | and graceful even apart from its metaphysical | curiously variable in number; but = ga 
8, twenty prizes being obtained, in sums be-/| aim, the “ Triumph” of the sex. Another work, | by immigration goes on very rapidly. a 
8) tween 500 francs and 60 francs, and 18 in| by a foreign artist beginning to attract notice | census has just now been taken ; a eo ngures } 
in framed engravings from modern pictures, among | here, is a picture, the subject taken from the may not appear for many sane T —— : 
a the subjects of which are four Biblical, and one times of Savonarola, by Mrs. Hay, the English | census was in 1861, when the — atio = 
b. legendary, “ St. Paul giving Spiritual Instraction | artist, long settled in Florence—“ Procession ot Paris was 1,696,141. We — the we ne ; 
of to the Empress Poppea,” about the most interest- | Children carring Profane Objects to be Burnt,” each subsequent year as rn i ane ultiplyi it 
is ing for moral expression. On the whole, it cannot on occasion of the conflagration of the “ ana- | in our last article on this su _— av " “ ying ce 
m be said that this display of the Societa has | thema,” suggested by that eloquent friar. On | that by 3, for the ace pone er oie 
to redounded greatly to the honour of the present scale about one-third less than that of life, are | up to 1564 inclusive woul¢ yi _ , & 
the total population then 1,798,260 and a frac- 





Italian Schools; and we observe that none of 








introduced the figures moving in procession under | 
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tion. The deaths as given in the statement 
furnished by the Préfecture, to the “ Annuaire,” 
were in number 44,913, including those in the 
hospitals, and prisons. 

The results, now for the first time obtained, 
of the comparison for 1864, are precisely what 
last year we predicted they would be,—inferring 
from the figures of the large mortality of London 
for 1864, which we then had, and from the com- 
parison of the figures for 1863 as regards the 
two capitals. In effect, the mortality of Lon- 
don, which had been in 1863 somewhat greater 
than that of Paris, was considerably greater in 
1864; whilst the mean-mortality of Paris, or the 
average of five years, was but slightly in excess 
of the London mortality of the same period. 
Thus :— 





In 1864 :— Per Thousand 
of the living. 
In London, the deaths were at the 
SI OE ccnennncancnsesncacensnensneoerens 26°53 
In Paris (including the garrison), 
SRI WOR. ciscoxsoverecererasienvneseeerss 24°97 
Thus the rate cf London mortality 
exceeded the Paris rate ............ 1°56 


It is true that the mortality of London fell 
last year to 24°62; whilst the mortality of Paris, 
whatever it was, must have been considerably 
more, by the cholera, than it would have been. 
However, it seems to be considered by that 
most useful body of men, the Medical Officers of 
Health appointed under the Metropolis Local 
Management Act, that London will be visited 
by the disease in the ensuing autumn. If this 
be the case, a future comparison may not be 
materially different in result from what we here 








subjoin :— 

Comparison of averages:—5 years, viz, 1960, 1861, 1662, 
1863, 1864,— 

Per Thousand of 
persons living. 


In Paris :— 


1860 = 24745 
1861 = 25°656 
1862 = 24338 
1863 = 24136 
1864 = 24975 





123-850 + 5 = 24°'770 mean of the 





= five years. 
In London:— Per Thousand, 
1860 = 22°490 
1861 = 23°180 
1862 = 23°560 
1863 = 24470 
1864 = 26°539 





120°230 + 5 = 24046 do, 





Excess of the rate of mor- 
tality of Paris, per thou- 
sand, over the London 
DED. cciecinncierenicidineice 0-724 do, 


Onr last previous comparison, or for four years, 
showed an excess of 1:°293; and he comparison 
before that, or for three years, showed one of 
1836. As regards the mortality of Paris, it 
cannot be considered to have diminished in the 
five years. However, in 1864, there was one 
death to 40 inhabitants; whilst fifty years pre- 
vious, the mortality was much greater. In 
London, in the five years, the mortality went 
on regularly increasing, till it became greater 
than the Paris mortality, and till the excess on 
the average of years was reduced for Paris to 
an item of less than three-quarters of one in the 
thousand. 

It may be interesting, as it is indeed impor- 
tant, to mention, that in 1864, in Paris, there 
Was a great diminution in the excess of births 
over deaths. Whilst the deaths increased from 
42,582 in 1863, to 44,913 in 1864; the births 
diminished from 54,077 in 1863, to 53,835 in 
1864; and the excess of births over deaths di- 
— from the number 11,495 to the number 

95 

922, 

There is little more to be said of the causes of 
the disadvantageous sanitary position of London 
compared with Paris, than we said last year. In 
our article then we ventured to attribute much 
importance to the difference of the atmospheres as 
regards smoke-pollution and the transmission of 
light, to the difference of the systems of the dis- 
posal of dust and refuse, and to the different 
attention given to street-cleansing. The Medical 
Officers of Health would clearly be of our way of 
thinking. For, in their lately issued “ Memoran- 
dum of a Plan of United Action in the case ofan 
Epidemic of Cholera,” &c., they urge “the more 
frequent removal of house-refuse,” and “the 
more efficient cleansing of streets,’—adding :— 
* All refuse, dust, and dirt, ought to be looked 
upon as containing possible germs of disease, 
which may be lifted in vapour, or blown about 
by the wind, and so be inhaled or swallowed.” 
And they truly say,—“ It would be wise economy 
this summer to have the streets kept more 


cleanly.” Excepting atmosphere and light, there 
is nothing in which the contrast between the 
capitals is greater than in the matter of street- 
cleansing. The item in the Paris accounts 1s & 
very large one. The daily removal from the 
streets includes everything that could come 
under the comprehensive term “dust,” in Lon- 
don houses, where it would be hoarded for days. 
But the Paris streets are left perfectly clean for 
the traffic of the day. There is nothing in 
London resembling the efficiency of the Parisian 
street-cleansing and daily removal of “ dust.” 
Mr. Haywood’s persevering exertions in the 
City have made the nearest approach: no part 
of London is kept so clean ; although there are 
great difficulties arising from the immense traffic. 
There is no doubt both that the work done is 
below Mr. Haywood’s standard, and that as much 
is done as the funds allow. As to the removal 
of “dust,” generally in London, it is not done 
at all excepting on payment; and how this 
operates in the poorer districts need not be 
pointed out. Our convenient housemaid’s-sinks, 
too, are often the source of disease in the better 
class of house. The corresponding contrivance 
(plomb) in Paris, is generally outside, on each 
floor, instead of indoors and in an unventilated 
place. 

It concerns the different authorities of London 
to obtain adequate fands for the street-cleansing ; 
and Parliament is bound to assist. Agai this 
year, the stench in the streets, chiefly from finely- 
divided horse-dung, has been on each day of hot 
weather most offensive. The stenches in Paris, 
as we have said, may be different ; but they are 
hardly worse ; and they will soon be remedied 
by the supply of water that will be available. 
As to the “ dust,” we seriously think there would 
be advantaze to health in dispensing with dust- 
bins, and adopting the French system, combined 
with efficient street-cleansing ; and almost the 
only matter in which we could be at issue with 
some of the Medical Officers of Health, would be 
as to their discouragement of the deposition of 
house-refuse in the streets in the poorer districts. 
We should prefer their giving all their influ- 
ence in favour of street-cleansing. 

There would be one result from attention to 
the condition of the streets, and to the cessation 
of the smoke-nuisance, that the whole aspect of 
our towns would be more sightly. It is not 
alone that architecture would be appreciated 
as art, and that buildings would take their 
part in a general effect of beauty such as 
is never realized in London, — unless, at 
this period of the year, at an hour when the 
atmosphere has not become thickened, when 
the “roseate mantle” of morn is unfolden be- 
yond the dome of St. Paul’s, appearing over the 
bridges, and when the stillness adds its own 
ees d to the scene. Whoever believes that the 

ealth of London would not be benefited by an 
improvement in mere sightliness of the streets, 
has not given much attention to the mission 
of architecture. 

We may take this opportunity of referring to 
a recent conversation in the House of Commons, 
bearing more especially on street-improvement. 
Unquestionably “a feeling of disapprobation, if 
not disgust,” prevails as to the condition of 
London in all that relates to its suitableness as 
a place of residence and as the capital of an 
empire. As, each year, Londoners become better 
acquainted with Paris, the less are they satisfied 
with the results of their system in municipal 
matters, and are driven to ask whether it be 
really a condition of the obtaining convenience, 
healthfulness, and sightliness, that they place 
themselves in the hands of a despotic authority. 
Mr. Baillie Cochrane on Tuesday, in last week, 
merely responded in one way, to the public 
feeling, when he moved that an address be 
presented for the appointment of a Royal Com- 
mission to make inquiries with a view to the 
better and more economical government of the 
metropolis; and Mr. Cowper only gave voice to 
what is the impression of every one after a visit 
to the Continent, in saying that this capital was 
in his opinion the most uncomfortable one in 
Europe. It is unsatisfactory therefore that we 
are to proceed under the system as it is, or one 
which is only improved, without being abreast 
of the demands, ever-growing, and now weighted 
with the arrears of long inattention. What has 
been done by the Metropolitan Board of Works 
since it came into exietence, may be admitted to 
bear advantageous contrast with anything done 
in @ similar period of time in London. But the 
Board itself has complained of its want of means 
to execute entirely the moderate scheme of 





street-improvement which it has designed; 


whilst very much that concerns the architec. 
tural character, or the sanitary condition, of 
London, is managed apart from the Board, or in 
spite of it. 

Of the six speakers who followed Mr. Cochrane, 
three, namely, Mr. Ayrton, Mr. Tite, and Mr, 
Cowper himself, fell into mistakes of one kind 
or another. The first of the three said there was 
no difference in principle between the muni- 
cipality of the metropolis and that of Manchester 
or Liverpool, as far as the levying and expendi. 
ture of money for “local objects” was concerned ; 
and Mr. Cowper conveyed the impression that 
he belie: ed the Prefect of the Seine was an 
officer responsible solely to the people of Paris, 
The truth is that a very different system hag 
been adopted for the conduct of affairs in Paris, 
as also in the case of Lyons and Marseilles, to 
that which prevails in the appointment of the 
municipal councils elsewhere in France. Rightly 
or wrongly,—and, as an important section in 
the legislative body and in the press indeed say, 
wrongly,—the Prefects and Councils of these 
places are appointed by the Emperor, and are 
therefore to be considered as departments of the 
|Government. In the case of Paris, the State 
contributes directly to the funds. Expression 
of opinion on proposed improvements, however, 
is allowed to a much greater degree than many 
Englishmen suppose; and before works are 
‘finally decided upon, the plan is placed for in- 
'spection; and all persons interested are invited 
to take cognizance of it. Now, a certain dif- 
|ference between the cases of London and 
/Manchester is comprised in the repeatedly- 
‘adduced fact that the former is the seat of 
‘legislation, government, and judicature, for the 
| empire. 
| If an immense area of ground must be cleared 
for Government-offices or the law-courts, the 
fact simply cannot be left out of consideration. 
Neither can the fact of the resort from all parts 
of the country, to London, for purposes of educa- 
tion, or mere amusement. It is not the Metro- 
politan Board, but the Government that will be 
responsible for whatever may be the result in 
‘architecture and otherwise, of the erection of 
the four or five important public buildings that 
are about being designed ; and of each of which 
the design must be considered in connexion in 
some measure with the question of street-im- 
provement. The local boards and vestries, 
defended by certain speakers on the occasion 
referred to, have in several cases shown desire 
to interfere with the exertions for the public 
health, of their medical officers and inspectors, 
if published reporte and statements are to be 
believed. There is no authority that grapples 
_with the chief evils of London, the filthy state of 
the streets, the pollution of the atmosphere, and 
the inadequacy of dwellings: for suggestion as 
|to the mode of combating some of these evils, 
‘we must go to France. We should marvel at 
Mr. Ayrton’s notion that the arrangements of 
houses in London were more favourable than 
those of the houses in Paris, to morality and the 
social relations: only the mistake is constantly 
made. In both capitals, several families reside 
under the same roof: but in one case, the build- 
ings are planned so as to permit of domestic 
comfort ; whilst in London, they are not; and 
the consequences in morals and otherwise are 
what our readers have heard of. 

In short, we Londoners have much to learn, 
and as much in regard to things in which we 
have deemed ourselves superior, as in anything 
else. We have to learn to act on the maxim 
which our continental neighbours say is ours, 
that “time is money ;” we have to learn to be 
comfortable; we have even to be clean. What 
matters it that stenches differ, so long as the 
stench of our streets is as destructive to life as 
any stenches of Paris? What matters it that in 
Paris they cast refuse into the street,—only 
clearing it away, invariably and completely, at 
early morning,—whilst we do not remove the 
daily deposit of the streets, and hoard within 
doors for days and nights our house-refuse ? 
What matters it thatwe began the pursuit of 
sanitary science a quarter of a century ago? 
The mortality of London in 1864 was much more 
than 26 per thousand of the population, that of 
Paris being only 25; whilst on the average of 
five preceding years, the mortality of Paris was 
only inappreciably greater than the mortality of 
London. We have fallen to the rear in what re- 
lates to health and convenience, as well as in 
much of what is of the domain of the beautiful ; 
and the sooner we inquire into the reasons for 
this condition, the better for ourselves will it be, 
and for our national prestige and prosperity. 
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GRAY’S INN. 


OccupPYING a@ large area, this great law institu- 
tion extendas from King’s-road, on the north, to 
Holborn; being separated by only a narrow 
interval from Lincoln’s Inn; which includes an 
area of pretty much the same magnitude, if we 
leave out Lincoln’s Inn-fields; each institution 
covering little less than thirty acres. 

The projected new law courts, between Carey- 
street and the Strand, will form a continuation 
of the jurisconsult district; which, when com- 
plete, will extend the parallelogram of law 
nearly to the verge of the Temple giounds and 
Courts ; and thus dedicate to the profession the 
most valuable, because the most central, portion 
of the metropolis ; reaching the Thames by over 
a mile in length, and a quarter of a mile in 
width. 

Hitherto but little has been done in the way 
of architectural improvement in Lincoln’s Inn ; 
Mr. Hardwick’s fine hall excepted; the solid 
structure called Stone-buildings, is the only por- 
tion at all consistent with modern taste ; all the 
rest, Chancery Courts included, being unsuited 
to the requirements of the time. 

Although in many parts antiquated and 
shaky, the Temple presents to its visitors and 
occupants an aspect far more agreeable; the 
restoration of the venerable shrine of the Tem- 
plars, the new Gothic Hall, and the fine ranges 
of Paper Buildings, together with the recent | 
Elizabethan structures, form an assemblage that | 
is at least respectable; whilst the ornate gar- | 





and Lyon’s Inns were used as confraternities 
with Lincoln’s Inn; and at the same time 
Thavie’s Inn, and Furnival’s, Holborn, were Inns 
of Court also. 

At the present juncture of important metro- 
politan improvements, renovations, and em- 
bellishments, and especially on the foundation 
and construction of new law courts, it is much 


to be desired that suitable routes of inter-com- | this 


munication should be formed so as to create a 
community, if not unity, in design between the 
three Inns of Court, which will occupy so large a 
central section of London. 

It may not be desirable to make carriage 
thoroughfares, with entrances and exits, so as 
to disturb the quiet studies of professionals 
and resident pupils, if any ; but clear, open and 
safe routes are surely requisite; and lines of 
traffic ought to be opened, at least from Lin- 
coln’s Inn-fields, both north and south, to com- 
municate with Gray’s Inn by Holborn, and with 
the Temple by the Strand. 

Then the condition of the old ranges in Gray’s 
Inn, along Gray’s Inn-lane; of Lincoln’s Inn, 
along Chancery-lane; and of the Temple in 
many of its quarters and precincts, ought to be 
submitted to the judgment of their several archi- 
tects, for plans of renovation, that might be 
more appropriate to the objects of their occu- 
pation, as well as more accordant with the tastes 
and spirit of the times. 

Primitive benchers, like other owners of urban 
property, leased off external portions, with front- 
age to leading roads; thus, those of Gray’s Inn 


general feeling of regret experienced that it was 
necessary to erect any new building on the site, and 
so exclude from that locality the magnificent view 
of Arthur Seat and of that unequalled mural ridge 
of trap rocks, Salisbury Craigs. What city but 
Edinburgh can boast of such a view? Well do we 
remember the surprise and genuine admiration 
of a party of foreigners on their first beholding 
t glorious old hill, as it burst on their vision 
in their first walk along Princes-street. The 
exclamation of one of them of “Mon Dieu, que 
c'est magnifique !” brought them all to a sudden 
halt, and there they stood literally wrapt in ad- 
miration. And well they might. Well, it was, 
no doubt, very hard on the Edinburgh folks that 
such a prospect should be shut out by stone and 
lime ; but as the Italian proverb has it, che sara, 
sara; and on the 23rd October, 1861, the late 
Prince Consort laid the foundation-stone of the 
new building. 

The site was certainly all that an architect 
could desire. He had ample space, open on 
three sides, for the proposed building. On the 
north and west sides there is no structure 
within 120 ft. of it. To the south lies the deep 
valley of the Nor’ Loch, on the steep declivity 
descending to which he had to rear his southern 
wing. He had a frontage to the principal street 
of the city of 136 ft. and another to the new 
buildings of 178 ft. He had a quarry of the 
finest freestone in the world within a distance of 
| three miles. Finally, his constituents were my 
Lords of the Treasury. Under what more 
\favoured circumstances could any architect 





dens, with their trees, flowers, and dahlias, not expropriated the Holborn line beyond the Bar, desire employment? Here, surely, were oppor- 
forgetting the little fountain, give it some pre- to Warwick-court, reserving only a drift arch- tunity and scope for his raising a monument to 


tensions that may not be wholly out of place 
when the glorious rivage created by the em- | 


way and foot across, altogether 14 ft. wide. 
The Templars, who possessed the whole space 


| his own fame, if not wre perennius, nearly as 
‘enduring. And -what have the citizens of 


bankment shall extend its limits to the purified intervening between Whitefriars and Essex- | Edinburgh and the people of Scotland got for it 


Thames. 

It can hardly be doubted that the new courts 
of justice will be planned in a style to justify 
expectations of the public, and that thencefor- 
ward great structural improvements will be 
effected throughout all the inns of court. 

The first view of dingy ranges, called courts 
in the Temple, and squares in Gray’s Inn, would 
not impress strangers with the idea that the 
workhouse-looking fabrics, of beyond 200 years’ | 
standing, were in the oceupation of the richest 
and most pretentious of our professionals. 

Look at the entrances, the “ portes cochéres,” | 
ef any of them; there is room for but one car- 


Essex, leased the whole of the Strand and Fleet- 
street frontages, besides much of their border 


' grounds running southward to the river. Whe- 


ther those properties have been alienated, or 
still form items of the Inns of Court revenues, is 
best known to their repective registrars. If it 
be in their power to reclaim and appropriate 
some portions of them, to form respectable 
entrances, and to throw open their still noble 
courts and squares, so as to give suitable charac- 
ter to their important institutions, it would be 
most desirable, now that the concentration of the 


‘law courts has been decided on. 


| street, wherein stood the mansion of the Earl of all? what have they got to compensate them for 


the loss of one of the noblest views with which a 
city was ever blessed ? 

Premising that the edifice forms an imperfect 
square, the north-east corner being cut out, let 
us endeavour to describe its north or principal 


fagade. It consists of a central portion—slightly 
'recessed—two stories in height, and a tower of 
three stories at either end, which attains a 
' height of 65 ft. from the pavement. 
‘ment of the central part, which has before it a 
broad landing-placing gained by four or five 
_ steps, and flanked by branching lamp-pillars, has 


The base- 


five semi-circular arches resting on square piers, 


riage, 7 ft. between the curbs; and that passage, As for Lincoln’s Inn, it will be more easily and terminating in carved key-stones. The 


arched over at an elevation of 10 ft. 


Gray’s Inn, the most extensive as to space, widened, and the invited plans and designs will, entrance to the public vestibule. 


|dealt with. Already Carey-street has been three central arches are open and form the 


The two 


embracing a large tract of garden, which, in doubtless, secure open routes to the courts, and | others are occupied by semi-circular-headed 
Henry VIII.’s time, was a rural retreat, with a| also to the finest square of London, Lincoln’s windows. Within the intercolumniations over 
view of Hampstead, has but one such gateway | Inn-fields ; but Cary-street will be of little use| the basement story, the windows are square- 
for its two squares, Raymond’s-buildings and | unless extended westward to Covent Garden, headed, ang are surmounted alternately by 


Verulam-buildings, having access from the outer | 
bounds, on and near the King’s-road. 

At the present moment the house in Holborn, 
having 45 ft. frontage, and under which the 
straight gate is hung across the narrow way, is 
ticketed To be Let by the eighteen benchers. 
Surely it would appear from this that the funds 
of the association are at a low ebb, or else that 
they are little imbued with architectural taste, 
and a proper regard for the appearance of their 
ancient foundation. 

In the reign of Henry II. the manor of Porte- 
pool, Holborn, belonged to Reginald Grey de 
Wilton. This comprehended four messuages, 
four gardens, a windmill, eight acres, and the 
advowson of the Chantrey of Portepool, which 
having belonged to the prior and monks of 
Shene, Surrey, was granted in fee farm by 
Hen. VIII. to the Honourable Society of Gray’s 
Inn, on the suppression of monasteries. From 
an inquisition dated 44th Edw. III. (A.D. 1371), 
the above property had been previously let as an 
Inn of Court at the annual rent of 61. 13s. 4d. ; 
therefore it is hard to determine which of the 
fraternities, Gray’s Inn or the Temple, is the 
older, as a law [institute. It appears, however, 
that the Knights Templars, in the reign of 
Henry II., in the twelfth century, removed from 
the Old Temple, Holborn (Southampton-build- 
ings), to the New Temple, between Essex House 
and Temple Bar, and there erected the church 
which still attests their taste and power; and 
which has been recently so admirably restored. 

As to Lincoln’s Inn, the tradition is clearer ; 
for Hen. III. anno regni 13°, granted that site 
then called the Old Friar House, near Holborn, 
in New-street (Chancery-lane), to Henry Lacy, 
Earl of Lincoln, who lived there, and died anno 
1310; soon after which it became an Inn of 
Court. 

In those times, however, Clifford’s, Clement’s, 


| 





and eastward towards the City; and the miser- 
able gut of Chancery-lane will never suffice for 
the intercourse of all the courts, when per- 
manently located, throughout the year in this 
central district. 

The opening which lately offered in Little 
Turnstile has been allowed to be barred out by 


|a@ stupendous printing-office. However, Great 


Turnstile yet remains in its original antiquity, 
and it is in this line that the grand opening 
should conduct northward across Holborn, and 
and so communicate with Gray’s Inn. 








THE NEW GENERAL POST OFFICE OF 
SCOTLAND. 


NEARLY opposite the General Register Office 
in the new town of Edinburgh, but a little to 
the eastward, there has been erected recently an 
immense block of building, which was opened on 
the 7th of May as the new General Post Office 
of Scotland. It covers the large area of ground 
occupied, not twenty years ago, by the houses 
of Shakspeare-square and the Theatre Royal 
of Edinburgh, the latter of which is endeared in 
the memory of many a lover of the histrionic 
art by its association with the names of Mrs. 
Siddons, William Murray, Mackay (the only 
man who ever could play Baillie Nicol Jarvie), 
the Nichols (mother and daughter), Denham, 
Montague Stanley, and a host of great though 
lesser stars. The rapidly-expanding business of 
the Post-office having rendered its premises in 
Waterloo-place totally inadequate for the pur- 
pose, another and more extensive site had to be 
sought for. Even in Edinburgh centralization 
is despotic, and the dear old Theatre Royal was 
condemned, purchased, and demolished. The 
work of demolition completed, there was a very 


triangular and segmental pediments. Before 
them is a range of balustrades of those ungainly 
| forms which have been compared, no doubt by 
those of very vulgar minds, with “ footmen’s 
calves.” 

Above the columns, which are of the 
Corinthian order, are an entablature and cornice 
surmounted by a precisely similar range of 
balustrades. The basement of either tower is 
rusticated, and contains three plain semi-circular- 
headed windows. On the first story the windows 
are similar to those on the same line in the 
central part, but are divided not by single but 
by coupled Corinthian columns, which support 
an entablature and cornice. In the upper story 
the windows are once more semicircular-headed, 
the arches resting on piers, and are divided by 
coupled Corinthian pilasters. The two end 
windows have balustrading before them, but 
in t'e case of the central one there is substi- 
tuted an unmeaning empty segmental pediment. 
This upper story is crowned by a plain 
entab’ature, cornice, and the invariable balus- 
trading. 

Of the western facade little need be said. It 
is treated precisely in the same way as the 
northern, except that in place of having a central 
grand entrance there is substituted a single door, 
placed in the archway adjoining the south tower. 
Its dull uniformity is, of course, eens by = 
being very nearly a third longer than the no 
front. The pee dd dovation, overhanging the 
Nor’ Loch, is 130 ft., or, including the foundaticn, 
140 ft. high. It calls for no other remark. In 
the centre of the structure there is an open space 
of 54 ft. by 30 ft. The cost we believe to have 
been somewhere about 120,0001. 

The effect of the whole, from whatever point 
of view it is examined, must be pronounced 
eminently unsatisfactory. No avail whatever 





has been made of the peculiar advantages of the 
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site. The towers are very much tco large and| are of a pale green colour, have a good plaster 

heavy. A sky-line like this— cornice supporting a plain coved ceiling. 

J Proceeding southwards by a long, narrow, 
Be ema badly-lighted corridor, from which open, among 

| others, apartments intended for the medical 

officer and solicitor of the establishment, we 


placed in the angle of the south-west tower, is 


come to a well-proportioned room, which, being | 


and there is not even a chimney, or urn, or! light and cheerful, commanding charming views 


statue, or terminal of any kind to break it—is 
anything but “a thing of beauty ’’ to the eye. 
Even the late Prince Consort’s suggestion, that 
the pedestals of the balustrade should be set off 
with ornamental vases, was ignored. And all 
the elevations want breadth. Play of light and 
shadow there is none, for there are neither pro- 
jections nor recesses; at least, none deserving of 
the name. There are more things in heaven 
and earth than are dreamed of in Mr. Mathison’s 





philosophy, and sciography is one of them. 


of Arthur Seat, the picturesque houses of the 
Old Town, and the venerable fortress. This, 
which is perhaps the best apartment in the 
building, has been allotted to the Adjutant- 
General for Scotland. 

The visitor may now descend by the other 
staircase to the North Bridge lobby or vestibule, 
which has an entrance from the street by the 
circular archway we have already mentioned. 
In this lobby the room and offices of the 
controller are situated, and these communicate 


Entrance is obtained into the public lobby or lwith the sorting and letter carriers’ offices. 
vestibule by the three open archways, which are | These measure respectively 80 ft. long by 42 ft. 
15 ft. in height and 6 ft. in width. They are | broad, and are sufficiently lighted by some sixteen 
provided with iron gates, each containing in a/| circular-headed windows, as well as by two 
circular frame the Scottish lion rampant. The | lanthorn-lights, 50 ft. by 12 ft., in the roof, which 


vestibule, which is 30 ft. square, has its| is 30 ft. high. The roof is an open timber one, | 


walls ornamented with Ionic pilasters. In’ but we feel bound to say that it has never been 
front are three sarcophagi, with brass plates, our bad luck to see anything so ugly,—always 
which have openings for the reception respec- | excepting the roof of the recently-erected Moray 
tively of letters, book parcels, and newspapers. | Church of the South Back of the Canongate. 
Above the sarcophagi there is an electric clock,| Nor can we approve of the arrangement which 


which is controlled from the Royal Observatory, placed fire-places in the bays of the second and | 


and which has a face towards the vestibule, and fourth windows on the south side of the saloon. 
another to the inside, so thatthe correct time The fittings and furnishings of these two 
will always be maintained for the post-office saloons, which were done under the supervision 
ployés and the public. It is to be regretted of Mr. Williams, the Surveyor of her Majesty’s 
that the outer clock-face is not of such a size as Board of Works, in conjunction with Mr. Lang, 
to render its figures legible from the north side the controller of the Edinburgh office, are of 
of Princes-street. In the vestibule there is mahogany. The letter carriers’ and sorters’ 
placed a wooden stall for a messenger, whose desks are divided each from the other by brass 
business it is to answer inquiries and direct | lattice-work, and are furnished with single gas- 
persons to the different parts of the building. jets of the baldest pattern, and with white re- 
The vestibule gives access, on the left hand, to flectors or shades. The desk and bench standards 
the Paid Letter Office, and, on the right, tothe are of cast iron; but no taste has been displayed 
Money-order Office. These two apartments are jn their design. The tops of the stamping-tables 
remarkable for nothing except the presence in are formed of stone slabs, covered with vulcanite 
either of two remarkably ugly oblong-shaped jndia-rubber, a quarter of an inch thick. 
piers, with nondescript capitals. What they do The sorting and letter carriers’ offices com- 


in rooms of 20 ft. by 16 ft. we are somewhat ata municate directly with the paid-letter office, and 
loss to divine; but if the roof required other there is a place on the south side of the former 
support than the walls, which it ought not to for the register clerks. This is a good arrange- 


have done, ordinary columns of any of the ment, for so soon as a letter is registered it is 
known orders would have been preferable. at once within the general sorting department. 
Passing along a narrow corridor on the west The first story of the south wing has been let 
side, from which open the cash-clerk’s,examiner’s, by the Lords of the Treasury to the Scottish 
and accountant’s rooms, the visitor arrives at the Lunacy Board.. Inthe upper story of the north- 
accountant’s office, a dismal, badly-lighted room, west tower, apartments have been assigned to 
with two huge square piers supporting the roof. | the Meteorological Society. The housekeeper’s 
This apartment contains desks for twenty-two apartments are in the eastern tower. On the 
clerks. These desks overcrowd theapartment,and basement floor are the sorters’ and letter car- 
in many instances are placed much too near the yjers’ waiting-rooms, and rooms for the preserva- 


fire-places, of which there are four. We do 
think that these gentlemen have just cause of 
complaint. In the old Post-office they might 
have complained of the manner in which they 
were “cabin’d, cribb’d, confined;” but they 
knew that in planning that building the archi- 
tect could never have foreseen the enormously 
rapid strides which the business of the Post- | 
otlice was to take; and they submitted with 
good grace, if with paler cheeks, to what could 
not, for the time, be remedied. But here they 
had hoped for a better state of things, only to 
be disappointed. Not unnaturally do they object 
to being penned and huddled in like so many 
‘ dumb driven cattle,” when there is no earthly 
reason why they should not have ample and 
proper accommodation. The entire staff of 
employés,—for both local and general service,— 
is considerably under 300. Surely that number 
of persons might be properly and comfortably 
accommodated in a building whose area is 179 ft. 
by 1836 ft., and where no one possessed a servi- 
tude of altius non tollendi, or could limit the 
height of the structure. Yet it is noterious that 
in many of the departments, as in this of the 
accountant’s, the clerks and other officials— 
excepting always the chefs—complain that they 
are worse circumstanced than they were in the 
old building. Not only are the clerks in the 
accountant’s office subjected to over-crowding 
and deficiency of light, but there is no adequate 
provision made for their comfort in the way of 
dressing-rooms, lavatories, or other conveniences. 
For these they must descend a couple of stories. 

On the first floor up, which is reached by a 
broad and well-lighted staircase, the apartments 
towards the northern facade of the building are 
appropriated as secretary’s room, chief clerk’s 
room, missing letter-room, &. The 8 


tion of documents, &c. 


Were we not credibly informed of the fact, we | 


could scarce believe that the painters, who had 
the contract for the decoration of the imterior, 
had been engaged on their work for fully a 
month, when their labours were interrupted to 
allow of the hanging of the bells, and the intro- 
duction of gas and water-pipes. 





GRAVESTONES.* 


Most of the ancient crosses of the head-cross 
type which remain to us are of early date, and 
of Saxon character. I have seen some of them 
reproduced in modern designs, and I do not 


think the result is satisfactory. I do not think | 


there is any great beauty to our eyes in the 
intricate interlaced work in which the Northmen 
so much delighted, or that we appreciate the 
mystical meaning of the lacertine monsters 
which they used so commonly in ornamentation ; 
and I doubt whether the peculiar outline which 
we find commonly associated with such orna- 
mentation is that which our modern taste 
desires. Of course, some people take pleasure 
in the reproduction of these forms or they would 
not reproduce them, but I think it must be an 
antiquarian pleasure derived from the associa- 
tions which they awaken rather than from the 
intrinsic beauty of the designs. 

The great majority of the tall crosses to which 
I have pointed as affording a suggestion for 
monumental crosses are of this early type. Of 
the station and churchyard crosses of Gothic 
design few have escaped mutilation; a stepped 
base and broken shaft may be seen in hundreds 








“is an airy, well-lighted room. The walls, which 


* By the Rev. E. L. Cutts: see p. 422, ante, 


of our villages, but the head—the crown of the 
design—is almost always broken away. It is 


and | quite a wonder to me that, while people havo 


been reviving everything else Gothic that was 
beautifal, they have not revived the churchyard 
cross. It was not the early Reformers who 
broke them down, it was the Puritans. Some of 
them may have had superstitious images upon 
them, and may have deserved to be broken 
down ; but it is easy to restore them with a cross 
head, or with a sculptured group which has 
nothing objectionable in it. I should be very 
glad to see all the old ones restored, or a new 
one erected in every churchyard. I do not 
know any small architectural work which ig 
more beautiful, and its significance and appro- 
priateness as the ornament of the churchyard or 
cemetery are manifest. 

In saying that sepulchral ornaments of this 
kind might be erected, besides the one church- 
yard cross, it has to be considered how it would 
look to have several such crosses in the same 
churchyard. If they were not too numerous, 
and if they were sufficiently varied in general 
size and form, there would be no fear. There are 
two at Penrith of the same size and design, at the 
head and foot of a long space, enclosed by very 
‘ancient semicircular stones, called the Giant’s 
| Grave; they do not spoil one another. There 
‘are two at Sandbach, Cheshire, in the market- 
place, so close together that their bases touch 
one another; they are of different size and 
design, though of similar date and character, 
and they form a very picturesque group. In 
MS. illuminations we sometimes find three or 
four tall monumental crosses represented in 
the same churchyard. The churchyard cross 
would be distinguished from sepulchral monu- 
ments of the same type by being placed 
on a base of steps; and it might easily have 
a further pre-eminence given it by the style of 
its design or subject of its sculpture. It might 
have evangelistic symbols at the angles of its 
base, and a figure of the patron saint in a canopied 
niche on its shaft. The monumental crosses 
would, I suppose, not have the same spreading 
octagonal graduated base, but would rise from 
a base which covered the grave, and that base 
would afford ample space for an inscription. 

Another very common form of modern monu- 
ment is the high tomb: it does not seem to 
have been used as an outdoor monument in 
Mediswval times; but now-a-days it offers the 
supposed advantage of a more imposing and 
sumptuous monument than a mere coffin-stone or 
head cross, and’is therefore popular. Some of the 
modern designs are adopted from the old sarco- 
phagus. The old sarcophagus, hewn out of one 
stone, was a very massive and imposing monu- 
ment, and derived solemnity from the fact that 
it actually contained the body of the deceased. 





| Some of the modern designs have the modified 


form of a Medieval shrine. But a modern high 
tomb, which is built up of several stories, is not 


imposing from its massiveness,—it is only a very 


tiny building; and it has none of the solemnity 
of a sarcophagus, which contained the dead, or 


| of the interest of the shrine, which contained a 
saintly relic. The body lies in a grave beneath, 


and the interior of this sham sarcophagus or 
shrine isempty. In a working drawing for one 
which I saw the other day there was this direc- 
tion written on the section of the interior,— 
“To be filled with rubbish ;” brickbats, I sup- 
| pose, and fragments of stone,—a convenient way 
| of getting rid of the mason’s débris, and caleu- 
lated, I think, to illustrate the inappropriateness 
| of the kind of monument. 

Sometimes the high tomb is a copy of the 
Mediseval altar tomb. In the prototype, I sup- 
pose the body was contained within the tomb, 
and masses for the soul were offered upon its 
top, so that it is doubly inappropriate for modern 
use. These objections to the high tomb may, 
however, be easily removed by not enclosing the 
space beneath the top, whether the top be flat or 
coped, t.e., by mounting the top on columns, or 
by piercing the enclosing sides in panels, so as 
to show that it is only a monumental slab 
mounted on an architectural base. 

Since variety of type is a great desideratam, I 
will suggest one of these table tombs, with a 
square tester over it; there are some compara- 
tively modern ones (seventeenth century) in 
Wales. Or, again, a table tomb, with a canopy 
over it; there are two in Aston churchyard, 
Cheshire, with effigies lying on the high tomb, 
which seem to have been sufficiently protected 
from the weather by the broad ogee canopy. 

Perhaps the greatest difficulty the designer 








has to contend with in getting monuments that 
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shall look effective is, that the monuments are 
so crowded er in many of our churches 
and cemeteries, that they make the place look 
like a stonemason’s yard, and the designs ruin 
one another. This cro appearance is ex- 
aggerated by the unnecessary size of all our 
monuments,—coffin-stones om massive bases, 
head-stones three times as high and broad as 
they should be, and other types of monument on 
the same over-large scale. If the monuments 
were less we should get more green sward, which 
is what is wanted as a setting for the pieces 
of architecture. 

We may often obtain a broader foil of 
green, and a more complete isolation from 
neighbouring monuments, by judicions planting 
of shrubs and trees. A better effect for our 
own monument, and for its neighbours also, 
may often be got by designing the monument with 
reference to the place it has to occupy. If there 
are many head-stones about the place, a flat 
gravestone will have more individuality, and 
vice vers; if the neighbourhood is only too 
crowded already with both coffin-stones and 
head-stones, a slender head-cross may be re- 
lieved against their broader forms, or a short 
massive cross, like that at St. Buryan, will 
assert itself by its solidity, or a tall churchyard- 
cross will make itself conspicuous. The best 
effect of all would be obtained if one-tenth 
of the people would erect monuments, and 
all the rest would be content with plain 
turfed grave-mounds. 

What do we want any other monument for? 
Partly as a lengthening out of the last sad offices 
of affection—a doing something more to show 
our love and regret ; partly, I suppose, to ensure 
the grave from violation; partly to form a more 
permanent record of the place to which our 
visits of affection may from time to time be 
paid ; partly it is to keep the memory of the lost 
one alive a little longer among men. 

To preserve the grave from violation ;—a very 
natural feeling, and yet, alas! how vain the 
attempt. Go into any village churchyard and look 
round you. All the generations of the inhabitants 
of that village, from its first Saxon settlers down 
through 1300 years to the fathers of the present 
generation, have been buried in that churchyard. 
How could you preserve their graves from what 
you call “violation?” And, if you could, why 
should their graves be preserved from “ viola- 
tion ?’ They passed away from the fields which 
they once tilled, and a fresh crop of spring corn is 
at this moment green upon them, sown by other 
hands. They passed away from the houses 
which they built, and others’ children are now 
cradled within the old walls. And so their dust 
was mingled with the earth of the churchyard, 
and successive generations have been laid over 
and over again in the same graves until their 
dust is indistinguishably commingled. You 
cannot preserve them from violation. 

But you want to mark permanently the place 
where your own dead lie, and to keep their 
memory alive among men. Well, it might be 
cynical to say that your own memory ought to 
be your own sufficient remembrancer of your 
dead, and that you will strive in vain to make 
the world remember them unless they have them- 
selves done something to be remembered for. At 
any rate, a gravestone will not serve the purpose 
very long. 

What has become of all the old grave- 
stones? In pulling down old churches to re- 
build or repair them, we often find a churchyard- 
ful of them built up in the old walls, as at 
Bakewell, Doncaster, and Helpstone. Ani, 
depend upon it, ovr monuments will no more 
remain inviolate than those did, and may chance 
to be put to much viler uses. Why, if every- 
body’s grave had been kept inviolate, and every- 
body’s friends had put up a stone monument to 
perpetuate his memory, there soon would not 
have been fields left for men to grow their corn 
and pasture their cattle upon: the mountains 
would have been levelled for monuments, and 
the face of the whole earth would have been 
crowded with monumental lumber. Let us be 
satisfied to have our dust mingled, confused, lost, 
amidst the dust of our fellow men, there will be 
nothing wanting of us at the resurrection: let 
us be content to have our memories fade out of 
remembrance in the world, if only our names 
are written in the Book of Life. 

The lecturer concluded with a few words 
about epitaphs; the following are some of the 
examples quoted :— 

Judge Rainsford’s inscription ends :— 

Good God, what a man 


“ Quantus Vir, Bone Deus,” 
was this!” 


“ Buried in the mercy of Jesus Christ,” 


says an ancient inscription. Let us contrast it 
with a modern one— 


** Who, lest he should be, when dead, a trouble to the 
living, desired that his body should be burned after the 
ancient fashion. O cares of men! O the emptiness of 
things! All is dust, and all is a jest, and all is nothing.” 


Or another :— 


‘**Near this place lies interred Thomas Johnson, wh 

FI this life at Charlton, Dec. 20, 1748, ee 

rom his early inclination to foxhounds, he soon be- 
came an experienced huntsman. His knowledge in his 
profession, wherein he had no superior, and searcely an 
equal, joined to his honesty in every other particular, ne 
commended him to the service and gained him the appro- 
bation of several of the nobility and gentry, among 
whom were Lord Conway, Ear! Cardigan, Lord Gower, 
Duke of Marlborough, and the Hon. Mr. Spencer. The 
last master whom he served, and in whose service he died, 
was Charles, Duke of Richmond, Lenox, and D’ Aubigng, 
who erected this monument to the memory of a faithful 
servant, as a reward to the deceased, and an incitement 
to the living.” 


Well, and what think you follows this? Why 
the following from St. Luke’s Gospel :—“ Go 
thou and do likewise”—i.¢., hunt foxes, I sup- 
pose; but this is not all; here is something fur- 
ther in verse :— 


** Here Johnson lies. What hunter can deny 
Old honest Tom the tribute of a sigh ? 
Deaf is the ear that caught the opening sound; 
Dumb is the tongue that cheer’d the hills around. 
pte pry truth! Death hunts us from our birth, 
And men, like foxes, take to earth.” 


From Hendon, in Middlesex :— 


“In memory of Robert Thomas Crossfield, M.D., son of 
the late Thomas Crossfield, of Spennithorne, in the 
county of York, who died Sth November, 1902, aged 44 

ears. 
4 Beneath this stone Tom Crossfield lies, 
Who cares not now who laughs or cries ; 
He laughed when sober and when mellow, 
Was a harum-scarum heedless fellow ; 
He gave to none designed offence, 
So honi soit qui mal y pense.” 


Here is a man who gloried to have it inscribed 
upon his tombstone that he was a drunkard and 


We take the opportunity to express our grati. 
fication at the election of Mr. Durham as 
associate of the Royal Academy. The hononr ig 
well deserved, and we have reason to believe the 
election has given general satisfaction. 





THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE 
SOCIETY. 


Tus society was established in the year 1804, 
with the single purpose of circulating the Scrip- 
tures, without note or comment, at home and 
abroad. Its commencement was on a very small 
scale, but its progress has been very remark- 
able, and it now numbers among its vice-presi- 
dents the most distinguished names among the 
aristocracy and the home and colonial clergy, 
with the Earl of Shaftesbury as president. The 
society has promoted, directly, the distribution 
of the Bible in no less than 125 languages or 
dialects, and indirectly (by means of societies in 
connexion with it), in 44 additional tongues, 
making together a total of 169 different lan- 
guages or dialects. The number of versions is 
209, and of this number 157 have been prepared 
simee the year 1804. Last year the society cir- 
culated 2,450,127 copies of the Scriptures as 
against a yearly average of about 20,000 copies 
isaned during the first four years of its establish- 
ment. The total number of copies issued since 
the commencement of the society in 1804 
amounte to 47,989,579 ; and if to this be added 
the number issued by other societies assisted by 
— from the society’s funds, the total circu- 
ion indueed by the combined efforts of these 
various associations reaches to the enormous 
figures of nearly cighty-three millions of copies 
of the Bible, either in whole or in part. These 
results have necessarily entailed a large expendi- 
ture, the disbursements during the last year 





a harum-scarum heedless fellow, 
Thomas Cave, Chancel, Barrow-mpon-Stomr :— 


** Here in this grave 
There lies a Cave: 
We call a cave a grave; 
If cave be grave, and grave be cave, 
oe aa judge, T crave, 
yhether does Cave here lie in 
Or grave here lie in cave ? tition 
If Cave and grave here buried lie, 
Then, Grave, where is thy victory ? 
Go, reader, and report here lies a Cave, 
Who conquers Death, and buries his own grave. 
Cave! ave in Aternum |” 
On one Moor,— 
“ Hie jacet plus—plus non est hie: 
Plus et non plus—quomodo sie? 
Here lies Moor—no more is her 
Moor and no more,—how can that be ?” 

I will mention one other, because it has only 
rather recently been permitted to be inscribed 
on a tomb im Kennington Charehyard, in 
memory of a person who met his death by an 
accident on the Great Weatern Railway, and 
died 14th January, 1848. 

‘* The line of heawen by Christ is made, 

With holy truth 7 heyy her 
heaven the line extends, 
And in eternal life i ends, 


God's Word is the Piret Engineer; 

It leads the way to heaven so clear; 
Through tunnels dark and dreary here 
It does the way to glory steer, 





— 
———— 





MEMORIAL FOUNTAIN, GUILDHALL 
YARD, LONDON. 


THE monumental fountain represented by our 
engraving has been ereeted by the vestry of the 
united parishes of St. Lawrence Jewry, and St. 
Mary Magdalene, Milk-street, to the memory of 
the benefactors of these parishes. The memorial, 
designed in the Pointed style of architecture 
which prevailed in Italy during the fourteenth 


height. The materials employed are Portland 
stone and the best description of Bath stone, 
with polished granite shafts. On the east and 
west sides are statues of the patron saints of the 
two parishes; and on the other two sides are 
marble slabs, on which are engraved the names 
of the benefactors. On the east side, facing 
Guildhall-yard, is a bronze basso-relievo of Moses 
striking the Rock, an admirable production, 
which forms the drinking-fountain. The total 
cost has been 6651. 

The works have been executed by Mr. William 
Thomas, of Clipstone-street, from the designs of 
Mr. John Robinson, architect. The two statues 
and the basso-reliev> are by Mr. Joseph Durham, 





A.RB.A., sculptor, 





century, is 9 ft. square at the base, and 32 ft. in| parts 


having been upwards of 169,000/., with engage- 
menés up to the date of the last report amount- 
oo of 90,0001. more. 

society’s house, in Earl-street, Black- 
friars, being required for the formation of the 
new street from Chatham-place to the Mansion 
House, it beeame necessary for the society to 
seek accommodation elsewhere; and as its re- 
quirements are so large and multifarious as to 
render it impossible to find premises suitable to 
their wants, the committee resolved to rebuild 
their house on a freehold site on the new street, 
which have purchased of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, between St. Andrew’s-hill and 
Addle-hill, adjoining the proposed new Probate 
Court, now in Great Knightrider-street, but 
which, when rebuilt, will also front on the new 
street. The situation of the new premises is 
admirably suited to the society, as it is very 
near their old home in Earl-street, and will be in 
the midst of a wide and handsome thoroughfare. 
The gite is of some historical interest. In 
Baynard’s Castle, at the foot of Addle-hill, 
resided for many years the family of the Earls 
of Clare. Edward Plantagenet, Earl of March, 
afterwards Edward IV., took up his quarters 
there on his entry into London with Warwick, 
the king-maker. Richard III. some time resided 
there. Henry VII. kept his court here in the 
early part of his reign ; and here assembled the 
council which deposed Lady Jane Grey, and 
raised Queen Mary to the throne. 
Between Addle-hill and St. Andrew’s-hill, 
according to Stowe, was “an ancient building 
of stone and timber, builded by the Lords of 
Barkley, and therefore called Barklie’s Inn ;” 
this was a little to the southward of the present 
site of the Bible Society. Here Richard Bean- 
champ, Earl of Warwick, resided in tho reign of 
Henry VI. This house, towards the end of 
Elizabeth’s reign, after the death of William 
Lord Viscount Berkeley, had fallen into ruin, and 
were let out in tenements; the arms of 
Berkeley—a chevron between ten crosses patée— 
were still remaining in the stonework of an arched 
gateway, until a few years ago. At the upper 
end of St. Andrew’s-hill stood a large house, 
built by Sir John in the reign of 
Ed III. At his death, in 1359, the house 
was sold to the king, and received the name of 
the King’s Great Wardrobe. Richard II. is said 
to have resided here in the secend year of his 
i Here were deposited ‘‘ the secret letters 
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| MEMORIAL FOUNTAIN, GUILDHALL YARD, LONDON. 


Mr. John Robinson, Architect. Mr. Joseph Durham, A.R.A., Sculptor. 





sions. This museum was dispersed by James I. 
The site of the ancient house is now occupied 
by Wardrobe-court, in Carter-lane. 

There are other reminiscences connected with 
the locality even more interesting than the fore- 
going. The house which Shakspeare bought in 
March, 1612-3, of Henry Walker, was in the 
immediate neighbourhood. In the counterpart 
mortgage-deed bearing the signature of Shaks- 
peare, now in the Guildhall Library, the premises 
are described as “abutting upon a streete lead- 


ing downe to Paddle Wharffe on the east part, | 
oP right against the Kinge’s Majesties Wardrobe.” 


| It is farther described as being partly built over 


| & great gate leading to a capital messuage in 
| “the occupation of the Right Honble. Henry 
Earl of Northumberland ;” and we get from this 
| description a glimpse at the character of inhabi- 
| tants at that time. This house was situated 
near the Church of St. Andrew-by-the-Ward- 
robe, shown in the view, and was occupied for 
several generations of Robinsons, descendants of 
the John Robinson to whom Shakspeare leased 
| 1t on completing the purchase. 
The first theatre erected solely for dramatic 
| purposes was in Blackfriars, not far off. It was 





erected in 1570, and stood in the opening called 
Playhouse-yard, near the Times printing-office, 
Whitefriars Theatre was finished before 1580, 
and, from the vicinity of these two theatres, 
there is little doubt that the locality was fre. 
quented by Shakspeare and his companions. 

The celebrated Romaine was for many years 
incumbent of the church of St. Andrew-by-the. 
Wardrobe. The church was formerly called 
St. Andrew-by-Beynard’s Castle, and is supposed 
to have been founded by the Fitzwalters in the 
reign of John. 

In excavating the ground for the new build. 
ing, a glass bottle, some Mediswval pottery, a 
piece of red Samian ware, a quantity of bones, 
and a small coin of Constantine, were discovered, 
but nothing of any great interest, although the 
locality seemed favourable for antiquities and 
the excavation was continued to a considerable 
depth, in some places as much as 18 ft. below 
the present surface. 

The Bible Society’s new house, of which the 
first stone was laid by the Prince of Wales on 
Monday last, has a frontage of 115 ft. on the 
new street, with a depth of about 68 ft. from 
north to south, except at the south-east corner, 
where the depth is only 28 ft., in order to avoid 
obstruction to the lights of the new Probate 
Court. The arrangement of the plan presented 
considerable difficulty in consequence of the 
ground falling very rapidly from north to south, 
the difference of level between Wardrobe-terrace 
on the north side and the front of the building 
being as much as 11 ft. In order to overcome 
this difficulty, the principal staircase is con- 
tinued down to the basement floor, in the centre 
of the building, at which level the building is 
entered on the south front. The floor of the 
“open depot,” at the south-west angle, is on the 
same level, and this room will occupy the whole 
height of the basement and the ground floors. 

The building is divided into two nearly equal 
portions, the easternmost being devoted to the 
warehouse, aud the western side being appro- 
priated to the business premises of the society. 
The basement is taken up by part of the principal 
staircase, which, asalready described, is continued 
to this floor, a warehouse with an area of upwards 
of 2,150 square feet, a strong room with a groined 
roof supported on columns, 32 ft. by 18 ft.; the 
open depdt, 32 ft. by 20 ft.; rooms for the porter, 
wine and beer cellars, lavatories, &c. On the 
ground-floor will be rooms for the foreign secre- 
taries, accountants’ offices, depository, and 
clerks’ rooms, colporteurs’ room, strong-rooms, 
and an extensive warehouse floor, 56 ft. long by 
an average breadth of 32 ft. with waiting-room, 
and the usual accessories. On the one-pair 
floor there is a large committee-room on the 
north side, 32 ft. by 28 ft., over the foreign 
secretaries’ and accountants’ offices; also twosub- 
committee rooms ; offices for the secretaries and 
treasurer ; an ante-room, 24 ft. by 13 ft. ; a ware- 
house of the same dimensions as the floor below; 
and the rest of the space is appropriated to the 
principal staircase (which will be 20 ft. square, 
and will form a very striking feature in the 
appearance of the interior), back staircase, 
lavatories, W.Cs., &c. On the two-pair floor is 
a library at the north-west angle of the building 
next the church, 42 ft. by 32 ft. Agency rooms 
and warehouse as before. The third and fourth 
floors are used as living-rooms and store-rooms, 
with warehouse-room similar to the floors below. 

The building, externally, will be executed in 
Portland stone, with bands of red Mansfield 
stone, with the exception of the south and east 
front, which will be of brick : the basement, as 
high as the torus moulding, of grey Aberdeen 
granite finely tooled; and the roof covered with 
green Westmoreland slates. The entrance-door 
will have an architrave of polished red granite, 
and the tympanum over filled in with an 
emblematical design, with a ground-work of 
glass mosaic by Signor Salviati, from a design 
by the architect. 

Internally, the walls of the hall and staircase 
will be of Caen stone, with coloured marble in 
panels, and in places Minton’s tiles as wall 
decoration ; the floors paved with veined marble 
in squares; the columns, of coloured marble, 
with elaborately carved capitals and alabaster 
balusters. The skylight, cornices, &c., will be 
all fully coloured. The partitions to all the 
principal floors will be of Spanish mahogany, 
glazed with plate-glass; and the doors to the 
principal rooms will also be of mahogany. 

The contract for the building has been taken 
by Messrs. Rider & Son, at 29,9181., exclusive of 
warming and ventilation. The architect is Mr. 
Edward I’ Anson. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
GEOLOGY. 


Tue ordinary meeting of members was held 
on Friday evening (the Ist inst.), at the House, 
in Conduit-street. 

Mr. Josiah Webber occupied the chair. 

Mr. J. D. Mathews (Honorary Secretary) 
reported that on the preceding Saturday after- 
noon the members had paid a visit to the Roman 
Oatholic Church of St. John and Elizabeth, 
Ormond-street, Queen-square, and were accom- 
panied over the building by Sir George Bowyer, 
bart., M.P. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Sir George for 
his courtesy on the occasion. 

It was announced that the next visit of the 
Association would be to the new theatre in 
Holborn, on the site of the place formerly known 
as “ Jockey fields” (from its having been used 
as a ground for training horses), now in course 
of construction. 

The Chairman, referring to a communication 
which had been received from the Clerk of the 
Works at the New India Offices, as also to the 
announcement with respect to the proposed 
visit to the Holborn Theatre, said that it was 
very important that students of architecture 
should visit new works more than once during 
their construction, as a visit if paid when a 
building was completed, or nearly so, could not 
be so useful as an inspection at the early stage 
of the work, and a subsequent examination when 
it was drawing towards completion. In the case 
of a theatre, for instance, it was always inter- 
esting to observe the provision which the 
architect had to make for the stage and its 
appointments, the lowering of scenery, the 
approaches, and the mode of ventilation, lighting, 
&c., which could only be studied when the works 
were in an incipient state. As the season was 
advancing, he begged to remind gentlemen who 
might intend to compete for the annual prizes 
offered by the Association, that their essays would 
have to be sent to the honorary secretaries on 
or before the 3lst of August, and the drawings 
for Mr. Tite’s prize on or before the 30th of 
September. 

In reply to an inquiry as to the voluntary 
examination class, it was stated that the Insti- 
tute was about to make some new arrangements ; 
and that the class would probably be re-organised 
hereafter. 

A member inquired what progress had been 
made with the water-colour class, which, he 
thought, was a useful feature in connexion with 
the Association. 

Mr. Piumbe replied that the class had fully 
realized the anticipations of those who had sug- 
gested its formation, and that the fall number 
of students had been kept up without difficulty. 

Mr. J. Cumming then read a paper “On Geo- 
logy as applied to Architecture.” Having 
pointed out the general geological features of 
the country, he observed that the connexion 
between the science of geology and the study of 
architecture was obvious, because as stones, 
bricks, slates, tiles, &c., entered largely into the 
construction of all permanent buildings, it was 
desirable that the architect should know some- 
thing of the component part of such materials 
in order to select the most useful and enduring 
for his purpose. It could not, of course, be ex- 
pected that every architect should also be a 
skilled geologist; nor was it necessary that he 
should be so; but a general knowledge of geology 
would be a valuable acquisition, and this might 
be obtained without much trouble, during 
sketching expeditions to the country or the sea- 
side. This primary knowledge might be made 
practically useful in the subsequent examination 
of the materials used in the construction of old 
churches, carved ornaments, and monuments. 
Some knowledge, too, might prevent illustrations 
of ignorance occasionally exhibited; as for 
instance, when an artist painted a landscape 
with a bold promontory or rocky eminence re- 
presented as composed of a material which 
could not by any possibility exist in such 
a locality. Geology in modern years had, 
thanks to the exertions of Smith, Lyell, De la 
Béche, Murchison, and others, become a popular 
pursuit, and he could assure those who had not 
dipped into the study that it was a most 
delightful one. As a further illustration of the 
practical value of geology, he might point to 
many cases in the North of England, and else- 
where, where fortunes had been expended in 
looking for coal-fields in places where no such 
deposits could possibly be found. In his opinion, 


was most important. The best building stones 
were the Peterhead granite, Portland limestone 
(for ornamental purposes), and the Purbeck and 
Sussex marbles, Great care, however, was 
desirable in the selection of stone, even from the 
neighbourhood of the best quarries, and it was 
often found that good and bad might exist in the 
same quarry. In granites, for instance, there 
was a great variety. Some were undoubtedly 
the very best that could be found, and the 
ancients were so well aware of the fact, that 
they selected the granite for those works which 
they expected would endure for all time. Some 
of these were to be found in the sculptured 
examples brought from Thebes, and now in the 
British Museum and at the Louvre. Some 
granites were so soft and friable in their nature, 
that they admitted 14 per cent. of water. The 
frost, acting upon this moisture, split the stone, 
and rendered it unfit for building purposes. 
The best granite when submerged would last 
for ever; for this reason it was preferred by 
competent judges to all stones for piers, embank- 
ments, and the like. There were many cases of 
failure in the use of sandstones,—Durham Cathe- 
dral, for instance,—and yet similar stones had 
answered well in the construction of Richmond 
Castle. The qualities of most stones varied 
very much, and some impoverished by exposure 
to the air, while others became disintegrated by 


whereas most certainly no reference is made to 
Birinus in any one of the subjects; none but 
scriptural ones are here displayed ; and there ig 
not a single friar or nun represented. The 
greater part of the series has been engraved in 
the “Vetusta Monumenta,” whence it was copied 
by Gough, in small, for his edition, of “Cam- 
den’s Britannia,” vol. ii., p. 368; but the whole 
meaning of its groups of human figures, and their 
connexion with one another, has never, I believe, 
been understood, and hence remains unexplained. 
As, however, I feel satisfied that an elucidation 
of the whole series is possible, after a careful 
and near examination of its details—sometimes 
assisted by the sense of touch, a comparison 
between those nearly lost through the ravages of 
time or violence with more perfect proportions, 
and the valuable aid of photography—I am 
about to submit to you what I conceive to be a 
true explanation of their meaning. 

It will be remembered that a pyramidal group 
of five arched recesses is the principal feature of 
the Norman west front of the cathedral, the 
lower part of the three larger recesses being 
pierced by doorways, and the subsidiary one on 
either side constituting ornamental appendages. 
The series of sculptures I have now to explain 
passes just above the arches of these last, and 
along the outer faces and the sides of the piers 
of the principal recesses, always in the same 
horizontal line, but in variable continuity. One 





the pernicious agencies of the atmosphere of 
large towns, as in the case of the stone used in 
the new Houses of Parliament, which, he re- 
marked incidentally, was not of the same quality 
as that used in the construction of the minster 
church of Southwell. The difference between stone 
taken from the same quarry was often remark- 
able. The Anstone stone, for instance, had stood 
remarkably well at the Geological Museum, 


Lincoln’s-inn. He suggested that students of 


of Geology, in Jermyn-street, where every | 
description of building material of a geological | 
nature might be inspected. 

A short discussion ensued, and eventually a. 
vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Cumming, for | 
his interesting and instructive paper. 





THE NORMAN SCULPTURES OF LINCOLN 
CATHEDRAL. 
At the annual meeting of the Lincoln Diocesan | 


Architectural Society, held in Gainsborough, the | 
Rev. E. Trollope read a paper “ On the Norman 





introductory portion of it :— 

It is singular that up to the present time so 
little is known of that band of sculpture displayed 
upon the west front of our cathedral. This can 
scarcely escape the notice even of a casual ob- 
server, as it comes within an easy reach of the 
eye, and through the depth of its shadows as 
contrasted with its prominent light - catching 
portions, courts inquiry from all entering any 
one of the western portals of the venerable pile 
which it serves to adorn. Inquiring looks are 
indeed usually raised towards these sculptures ; 
but as yet little light has been thrown upon 
their elucidation, so that only here and there 
certain subjects have been detected, while the 
remainder still demand explanation ; it will now, 
therefore, be my object to endeavour to grasp 
the key unlocking the secrets of that rich band 
which has so long girt, as it were, the brow of 
our beauteous queen of English cathedrals. 
Those who have attempted to describe these 
sculptures so far have either omitted to make 
any comments upon their difficulties, or with 
most inconvenient politeness have left their 
elucidation to the discernment of future ob- 
servers. The approximate date even of these 
ancient works of art has not been agreed to by 
former examiners, some attributing them to the 
Saxon period, some to the Norman. Of these, 
Gough, Wilde, and even Cockerell, deemed them 
to be Saxon, whereas they most undoubtedly are 
not older than Remigius’s time, from their own 
internal evidence. The wildest ideas also have 
been promulgated as to the meaning of some of 
the subjects, although, of course, others have 
usually been recognised, such as Noah’s Ark, and 
Daniel in the lion’s den. The learned Dr. 
Warton thought he detected in the former the 
legend of Birinus ; another author has suggested 
that in these sculptures pagan fables are blended 
with scriptural truth ; and a third that the figures 





next to a good design, the choice of materials 





in Jermyn-street, whereas it had failed, to a} 
certain extent, at the new Hall and Library of | 


architecture might with profit visit the Museum | 


| subject also is found on the southern face of the 
original Norman west front, which can now only 
be seen within the tower added by Bishop Alex- 
|ander at the south-western angle of the older 
|Norman facade. That these sculptures are 
| Norman appears from their characteristics, viz., 
'the disproportionably large heads and the flat 
faces of the figures, also from their spare forms 
and ill-proportioned members; yet the treat- 
ment of some of them is worthy of comparison 
with a better period of Medival art, and occa- 
sionally a classical treatment of their drapery 
seems to indicate that the influence of Roman 
art had not absolutely perished in England when 
these sculptures were executed. Such works of 
art of the eleventh century are now most rare, 
and none can be compared with this as to the 
extent of the subjects treated of, and their 
peculiar character, so that few have approached 
the west front of our cathedral without having 
had their curiosity excited respecting that 
storied band inserted in its composition, although 
they have not conjectured why it was placed 
there; whence it is usually regarded simply as 
a grotesque specimen of early art, half destroyed 
by long exposure to the weather. And, indeed, 
it is curious through its age, and as an exposition 


| Sculptures of Lincoln Cathedral.” We print the | of Scripture set forth nearly eight hundred years 


ago; but additionally interesting from having 
been, as we have every reason to believe, the 
work of Remi, or Remigius, as he is commonly 
called, the first Norman Bishop of Lincoln. No 
doubt that art-loving prelate thought that a 
richly-sculptured band like this would serve as 
an appropriate ornament to his new church; 
but as he was also a most enlightened prelate, 
we may fairly give him the credit for a higher 
motive when he used art in aid of the promulga- 
tion of scriptural truth among the comparatively 
rude people committed to his pastoral care. 
French was his native tongue, and Latin that of 
his ministerial office; but of Saxon he was 
doubtless ignorant altogether when he arrived 
in Lincolnshire; and from the proud Norman 
spirit in which he no doubt participated as one 
of those successful adventurers who had assisted 
the Conqueror in his English expedition, by 
contributing a ship to that fleet which brought 
him and his army from Normandy, he most 
probably cared not to acquire the language of 
the conquered. Yet, as a zealous priest who, as 
we are told, chose devout men to fulfil the archi- 
diaconal and other duties of the great diocese 
committed to his charge, which extended from 
the Thames to the Humber—men who were 
graced, as Henry of Huntingdon tells us, with 
the triple robe of the most profound learning, 
the strictest continence, and most perfect purity, 
so no doubt Remi, with his great heart and 
bright Christian practice, looked with compas- 
sionate feeling upon that people around him 
whose ignorance he no doubt exaggerated, and 
the more so because in words he could do next 
to nothing for them; perhaps, therefore, in the 
hope of being more successful through eye 
teaching, and the recollection that a painting of 
Christ crucified carried before Augustine’s little 
missionary band had aided in making a profound 
impression upon the people of Kent, Remi de- 
termined to carve over the portals of his rising 





of many friars and nuns appear among them ; 
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church at Lincoln a series of holy lessons, well 
calculated to excite inquiry among those who 
flocked to gaze in wonder at the progress of his 
unrivalled building, and thus through the aid of 
sculpture to set before them an outline of God’s 
dealings with men and the way of salvation 
through a Saviour, commencing with the creation 
of the world and ending with the great day of 
judgment. ’ ; 

Thus thoughtfully did the Norman Remi preach 
to the people of Lincolnshire; thus did he so 
mould the very stones of his cathedral church 
as to constitute a sermon abounding with strong 
pure truth, portions of which still remain to 
denote its original fulness when complete and 
rightly arranged. The series has since been 
dislocated, like a manuscript whose leaves, after 
having been torn from their original binding, 
have again been in part collected and re-bound, 
without any regard to their first and proper 


itions are of great architectural importance ; 
—s for instance, as those which form the but- 
tresses, windows, &c., and which, where very 
much decayed, tend to mar the effect of the 
architectural design. All new stones thus in- 
troduced must be bedded far into the walls, and 
be firmly keyed in with cement, so as to do full 
duty as part and parcel of the structure. All 
cracked portions must be bonded across with 
special care, and tied, in addition, with bands of 
copper and iron, the former being always used 
in external situations. The great belfry win- 
dows must be entirely new, being ready to fall 
out, and at present only held in their places by 
means of timber and iron. The mullions, &., 
should at the same time be increased in depth, 
as a safeguard against a repetition of the same 
failure. The buttresses on the level of the 
clerestory towards the east are very much rent, 
and must be in a great measure renewed. I 





sequence ; for now we have only portions of the 
series, and these are arranged without reference to 
their chronological order. At first they probably 
constituted a band extending at least along the | 
whole of the west front in unbroken order, and | 
contained many more subjects than at present. | 
One of the most important of these appears | 
never to have been removed, viz., that over the | 
northernmost recess, as a portion of it is con- | 
tinued round the angle of the adjoining larger | 
recess,and the whole seems to have been composed | 
for this particular spot; but most, if not all of | 
the others, have been freshly arranged, and this 
probably during the rebuilding of the cathedral, 
under St. Hugh and his successors. When com- 
plete they appear to have formed a sculptured 
exposition of the Christian faith, gathered from 
both testaments ; and such an exposition whether 
pictured on the walls or windows of churches, 
carved in wood, or sculptured in stone, would 
still not only be admissible in any of our 
greater churches, but profitable to their fre- 
quenters as lively illustrations of God’s Holy 
Word, although our actual need of them is not 
like that of the Saxons of Lincolnshire in the 
eleventh century, because we can happily at all 
times have recourse to the fountain-head of all 
godly knowledge, from which Remi, having first 
drawn, distributed its living waters to his people 
in such vessels of his own as he thought would be 
most attractive and most intelligible. Exclusive of 
a subject now destroyed, except the lower portion | 
of a draped figure, there are twelve scriptural | 
subjects still left, seven of which are taken from 
the Old Testament, and the remainder from the | 
New. They vary considerably in width, but are | 
mostly 2 ft. 5 in. in height, the subject of Daniel 
in the Lions’ Den being an exception, which is 
rather higher. They are protected by a string, 
er little cornice, which has rendered them '| 
valuable conservative service. 

The reader then described them seriatim. 
| 





ST. NICHOLAS’S STEEPLE, NEWCASTLE, | 

Mr. Gitpert Scott, architect, has presented | 
a report to the committee for the restoration | 
of the tower and spire of St. Nicholas’s| 
Church, Newcastle-on-Tyne, in which, after) 
recommending underpinning on the northern 
piers, he says: — “ This defect being reme- 
died, we may proceed to restore the architec- 
tural features, and the external surface of the | 
tower. The stonework of the exterior is gene- 
rally in a state of considerable decay. There 
are at intervals stones which still remain com- 
paratively sound. There are many others which 
are so completely decayed as to have lost the 
whole of their original surface; and there is a 
third class, embracing, perhaps, the major part, 
in an intermediate state, the surface in the 
middle of each stone being tolerably sound, but 
their edges frayed away, so as to give them the 
appearance of what is technically known as 
‘Rustic work.’ The two first classes offer no 
difficulty, as the sound stones must obviously be 
left, and the utterly-decayed ones remedied. 
The third class, however, presents some difficul- 
ties, as, if all were renewed, it would make the 
tower look like a new structure; while, if all 


would recommend an additional tier of iron ties 
at the level of the bell-chamber floor. The 
timbers of the floors and of the bell-frames must 
be thoroughly examined and repaired or renewed, 
as the case may be, wherever they require it, 
and be rendered perfectly sound in construction 
in all respects. I now come to the upper di- 
vision. The ‘light and apparently fragile struc- 
ture which has rendered yor r steeple so famous 
has, at all periods, excited anxiety, and led to) 
repeated precautions to insure its stability. The | 





day in June, it was found necessary to light the 
several masses of gas jets above the devoted 
heads of the performers, to enable them to see 
the music placed before them, we think we shal] 
not be thought to find fault without just cause. 
And yet there are five large French windows 
along the length of the room ; but these are in- 
serted in deep rectangular holes, the sides of 
which most effectually obstruct every oblique 
ray of light, allowing only the direct ones to 
penetrate into the inner space. An old Norman 
architect with his narrow slits of windows—one. 
fifth the width of these large French ones— 
would have contrived to get twice as much light 
into the place. 

And then, again, the heat—with gas-lighted 
corridors and gas-lighted orchestra—was intense, 
Two of the five windows were opened, it is true, 
but the current of air that rushed in, was found 
too strong by some ladies whose seats were 
immediately beneath the windows, and whose 
heads and necks, came conveniently to catch 
the draught, just above the sills ; so one of them 
was soon closed. To be sure, there were several 
open doors, but the unfresh air that passed 
through them fiom other portions of the building 
did not perceptibly aid ventilation; and thus, as 
we have said, the heat was intense. 

That the Hanover-square room is admirably 
constructed for sound, we willingly admit; but 
man is a composite animal, endowed with other 


most important work of this kind was, as I be- 
lieve, carried out early in the last century. It con- 
sisted of a system of iron ties in connexion with 
oak beams, at once binding and staying the feet 


| faculties besides that of hearing ; and until con- 
'structors of concert-rooms, and builders of 
| theatres, will condescend to consider his needs 
‘as a conglomerate bundle of senses, and to 


of the great arch-buttresses which sustain the | provide for each one that which it requires, they 


lantern. ... The older ties have suffered severely 

from oxidisation, and the old beams from decay, 

so that whatever was their original efficiency, | 
I am of opinion that they have now ceased to be | 
trustworthy ; those, however, of later date, are | 
still sound, and make up for the time for the de- | 
fects of their more ancient companions. I do 

not think it safe to allow this dubious state of 
things to continue, and am therefore strongly of 
opinion that the older ties and beams should be | 
renewed, and that on a system of construction 

calculated, as far as possible, to obviate the 

danger of similar decay.” These and other 

works, Mr. Scott estimates, will cost about 

6,0001. 





must expect that the said composite animal will 
continue to grumble, and that many will keep 
away from plays and concerts. 





RECORD REPOSITORY, LAW COURTS, 
DUBLIN. 


EXTENSIONS and improvements have, year after 
year, been made to this group of buildings, com- 
monly known, but not now with much reason, as 
the Four Courts: the courts are now more 
than twice that number. The original building 
more properly the Four Courts was designed by 





were left, it would leave too much of the appear- 
ance of decay. I would endeavour, therefore, 
to use careful discretion in dealing with these 
stones, founding my course partly on the degree 
of decay found to exist in each stone, and partly 
on the architectural importance of their posi- 
tion. I would test each with a primary desire 
to preserve it, but would renew such as are 
found excessively bad, and also such as from their 








HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS. 
MR. CUSINS’S CONCERT. 


Mr. G. W. Cusins, at his “ Orchestral Con- 
cert,” held Friday, the 8th, at the Hanover- 
square Rooms, played Liszt’s pianoforte solo 
from the “Lucia,” in a most brilliant and 
finished style. His own concerto in A minor, 
given with full orchestral accompaniment, was 
admirably rendered, and is a charming produc- 
tion. From the goodly list of vocalists collected 
for the occasion, Mdlle. Liebhart, in Guglielmo’s 
beautiful little song, “The lover and the bird,” 
and in Wallace’s touching ballad, “ Bring me 
my harp;”’ M. Jules Lefort, in Engel’s delicious 
“Aubade;” Santley, in the recitative and 
romance, from Donizetti’s ‘“ Don Sebastiano ;” 
Miss Louisa Pyne, in “ Bells, merry bells ;” and 


Gardoni and Santley, in Gabussi’s capital duetto, | 


“La Ronda,” stand out as most noteworthy, 
in remembrances of the afternoon’s entertain- 
ment. 

Where there is so much to admire, it is 
always an ungracious task to speak of errors 
that sbould be corrected ; but, in justice to our- 
selves and the public, we must perform this 
task, unpleasant though it be. In the remarks 
we are about to make, however, the giver of 
Friday’s concert bears no share, excepting in one 
particular ;—the generous mistake he made in 
providing for his audience so over-ample a musi- 
cal banquet—too great to be digested at any 
one sitting. The concert commenced at half- 
past two, and visitors were instructed to order 
their carriages at half-past four, but at six 
o'clock the music was still in progress. And 
yet there were no encores, the absence of which 
18 &@ most praiseworthy fact, growing daily 
into favour, and no time was lost between the 
performances. The consequence was, that many 
persons who had other engagements which they 
could not neglect, were compelled to withdraw 
without waiting to hear the grand March from 
“‘ Athalie,” which worthily concluded this very 
admirable concert. 

Our remaining strictures apply solely to the 
Hanover-square Room itself; and when we Bay, 
that on a most brilliant and most broiling mid- 





Gandon, who designed also the Custom House. 
| It is a curious fact of antiquarian interest, that 
/an architect, name now unknown, was employed 
| for these courts, and that on the completion of 
| the wings Gandon was invited to complete the 
, work, and inserted the hall and courts, which 
give their name to the building. 
Among recent extensions and changes, are the 
purchase of a large plot of ground at the rear 
and west side, together with a portion of Pill- 
| lane, compassing thereby the removal of a large 
| number of old crumbling houses, and the demoli- 
tion of many dens of infamy,—a total rout of a 
hitherto invincible hopping army. It is in con- 
_templation to continue this desirable work by 
| the formation of a new street, connecting the 
Queen’s Inns with the Law Courts. Courts for 
| the sale_of landed estates, for probate business, 
, and for bankruptcy, have lately been added, the 
| last just completed ; and a building by far the 
most important in point of size and cost, of 4 
public nature, that has been erected in Dublin 
for some years, is the General Law Record 
Repository, which occupies a distinct portion of 
the site contiguous to the Landed Estates Court 
Offices. This building is now in course of com- 
pletion, and it is estimated will have cost about 
40,0001. when completed. 

It is 220 ft. long by 100 ft. wide, in form 
rectangular, and is composed of two nearly 
detached blocks; one containing the Registry 
| Office, an office for public inquiry, for such a8 
desire search to be made, and convenient offices 
for record keeper, registrar, and clerks, on each 
of three floors, with caretaker’s apartments on 
the basement, the other block, containing the 
Repository proper, consists of a basement, & 
ground-floor, and five galleries, divided into com- 
partments, and filled with shelving for the storing 
of the deeds. 

The public offices, which measure 40 ft. by 
28 ft., is approached through a grand staircase, 
somewhat massive in construction, entered from 
a Roman Doric portico. The public office will 
be finished in a substantial manner, with an 
amount of tasteful decoration, and will be filled 
with counters suitable to its object. The ceiling 
is coved and panelled, and the space between 
the coves is formed into a lantern of five bays, 
separated by elliptical arched ribs, sprang from 
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ornamental corbels. These ribs carry the sky- 
light, from which the public office is lighted. 

Around this apartment, and communicating 
with it by doors behind the counter, are private 
offices for the officials, who have business most 
directly with the Pablic Office and Repository. 

The Repository is entered through a short 
passage from the Public Office. The space 
within the walls measures 140 ft. by 85 ft., and 
the galleries, five in number, together with the 
roof and their supports, are constructed chiefly 
of wrought iron. The ground-floor is flagged 
over the arches of the basement. 

Transversely the building is divided into three 
nearly equal spaces. The centre, being open 
from the ground up, is used for lighting from 
the roof and end, for galleries of communication, 
and for a staircase. The side divisions are each 
again divided longitudinally into ten compart- 
ments, each fitted with 114 ft. lineal of shelving. 
A conception may be formed of the accommoda- 
tion afforded, from the computation that the 
superficial area of shelving will amount to 
23 acres statute. The shelves will be formed of 
timber, it being deemed sufficiently fireproof for 
the purpose of storing papers, as paper itself is 
known to be a deterrent, under certain circum- 


stances, to the spread of fire. The construc- 


tion throughout the Repository is calculated to 
be fireproof. 

The floors of the galleries are formed of open 
ironwork. The galleries of communication are 
supported by ornamental cast-iron brackets pro- 
jected from the columns, and are protected by a 
light railing, with oak handrail, carried around 
the entire area at each floor. 


Monday morning, considering their wages to be 
the same as those given in neighbouring towns. 
It was resolved that the plasterers should have 
an advance of 3d., making 4s. 3d. per day, with 
the reduction of time as masons and carpenters. 
The Potteries. —The bricklayers’ strike has 
assumed a new aspect owing to decisive mea- 
sures taken by the masters. Finding that the 
men on strike showed no present intention of 
giving way, the masters formed the resolution of 
bringing fresh labour into the district, and they 
succeeded in obtaining upwards of seventy men, 
whom they set to work at various buildings. 
This, however, was not done without consider- 
able opposition from the men on strike, who, it 
is alleged, have attempted, both by bribes and 
intimidation, to get the new men to leave their 
work. The masters have, however, acted with 
vigour, and in fifteen cases in which the fresh 
men had been induced to break their contracts 
obtained warrants from the magistrates for their 
apprehension. Ten of the men were arrested, 
and either pleaded guilty or promised to return 
to their work. In every case the defence made 
by the men was that pressure had been put upon 
them by those on strike to leave their work. 
Hull.—On the 1st of March, the men belong- 
ing to the Hall Operative Bricklayers’ and Plas- 
terers’ Society held a meeting, at which it was 
| resolved to apply to their masters for permission 








_ to leave work at one o’clock on Saturday after- | 


/noons, instead of at four o’clock. The time 
| having expired without any reply having been 
received from the masters, the operatives called 
a meeting, which was numerously attended, and 


Kennedy & Rogers, of Bangor and London, 
architects. The building, as restored, is calcn- 
a to seat 273 persons, and has cost about 

Ystrad Mynach.—The foundation stone of a 
new Welsh Calvinistic Presbyterian Chapel has 
been laid here. The Rev. Aaron Davies, 
Rhymney, gave the design; and the builder 
was Mr. Walter Rosser, of Risca. The contract 
was about 6601. The length of the new chapel 
is 42 ft., and the breadth 34 ft.; there is a 
gallery, pewed, and a stove to warm the building. 

Llanelly.—The Llanelly Market-place has been 
opened to the public. The erection occupies 
upwards of three acres of land. The market 
has four entrances—one in the east from the 
Market-street, one in the south from Murray- 
street, one in the west from New-street, and one 
in the north from Vaughan-street. It was built 
by the Llanelly Board of Health, according to 
the design of Mr. Edward Bagot. 





ON THE SILICATE OF POTASH 
AS A PRESERVATIVE OF ORGANIC SUB- 
STANCES FROM DECAY. 


M. Cu. Guerin has called attention to a 
new method of obtaining, by cold process, a 
silicate completely insoluble, which can be 
| applied either as an external coating, as in the 
|case of glass and iron, or made to penetrate 
| through the interior of the substance, as for 
j}the preservation of wood and other vegetable 





At intervals are it was resolved unanimously that, unless the | otters. The process is very simple: a thin 


desks, for the accommodation of the record- application was granted, work should not be | coating of slaked lime made into a paste with 


keepers and clerks. 

The roof is formed of slates, except to the 
middle division, which is glazed, on stout rolled 
iron bars, the whole sustained by wrought-iron 
trussed principals, springing from columns which 
are carried up in direct series from the ground- 
floor. The general character of the internal 
fittings has been borrowed from the fittings of | 
the book-rooms adjoining the reading-rooms in | 
the British Museum. 

The walls throughout are faced with granite 
ashlar, the public department having a more | 
ornate character bestowed on its openings than | 
has the Repository. The design is Classic, and is | 
rather chaste than decorative ; the character is | 
Roman, the porch having a Doric order. The 


string is carried round the level of the porch | 
cornice. The windows of the first-floor are 
pedimented and surrounded with a double-faced 

architrave ; those of the second or upper floor | 
being square, and surrounded with an architrave. | 
The whole is crowned with an entablature and 

blocking. Plain, yet elegant, chimneys spring 
from the roof. 

The Repository is different in treatment, yet in 
full accordance, and especially to be commended | 


{resumed on Monday morning. They received 
30s. per week, or 5s. per day ; but proposed that | 
the wages should be 5s. 6d. per day for the first | 
five days of the week, and 2s. 6d. for Saturdays. | 
The bricklayers’ labourers also intend to strike | 
for an advance of 1s. per week, with liberty to | 
leave work at mid-day on Saturdays. 





FROM WALES. 


Gufiin, near Conway.—The parish church, 
which was originally founded by Maelgwyn 


Gwynedd, A.D. 516, and dedicated to St. Benedict, | 
has been re-o}ened for divine service. The edifice | 


walls to the ground-floor are rusticated, and a is situated about half-a-mile from the town of 
Conway, in a valley lying between the roads | 


leading to Lilanwrst, Liangelynin, and the 
mountainous districts, at the entrance of the 
celebrated Vale of Llanrwst. The plan of the 


building is in the shape of a T, 79 ft. internally | 


from east to west, including the chancel, and 
58 ft. across the north and south transepts and 
chancel. The former shape of the ground plan 
was somewhat similar to this, but in the works 
lately effected the north transept has been 


| water, or whitewash, is laid on the object to be 
silicatised, and when this has been allowed to 
dry silicate of potash is applied over the coating ; 
the effect, it is asserted, being that all the 
portions touched by the solution of potash 
become completely insoluble, and of very great 
adherence. In order to obtain an insoluble 
| silicate in the interior of a substance, all that is 
necessary is to impregnate it by immersing it in 
whitewash, or lime-water, and when it is dry to 
steep it in a solution of the silicate of potash. 
By this means it is proposed to prevent the 
| decomposition of vegetable substances by petri- 
fying them; also to protect porous building 
stones and brick against air and damp; iron, by 
a coating of paper pulp or other finely divided 
woody matter mixed with slaked lime. 
| Again, letters, characters, or any other device 
can be traced with the silicate on any surface 
spread with lime, and those portions touched by 
the silicate will alone adhere and become 
insoluble. Or, if they be traced with a solution 
of gum Arabic, and the whole be washed over 
with the silicate, the parts protected by the 
gum can be washed off, the rest remaining in 
relief, as the letters, &c., do in the first case. 
The process described must surely be Ran- 


for the truthfulness with which it tells its story. enlarged. The features, therefore, are, the nave, some’s. 


The windows are large, being designed for the the chancel between a north and south transept, | 


admission of abundance of light. 

The new work was designed by Mr. James H. | 
Owen, architect to the Commissioners of Public 
Works, assisted by Mr. E. Trevor Owen, 








THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 


Bristol.—The master builders have decided to 
give an advance of wages to the plasterers, 
namely, one halfpenny per hour for those work- 
ing by the hour, and 2s. 6d. per week for those 
working by the week. 

Neath (Wales).—In consequence of a hand- 
bill issued, and notices given to the masons and 
builders by the workmen in Neath, a meeting on 
behalf of the employers was convened by Mr. 
Joseph C. Rees, of Neath, builder. There were 
present (on behalf of Mr. Evan Evans, Vale of 
Neath Brewery), Mr. B. W. Thomas, Mr. James 
Simms, Mr. William Davies, Mr. David Parry, 
Mr. John Jones, and Mr. Treharne (Britonferry) ; 
Messrs. Cribb & Harris, Mr. Edward Cribb (sen.), 
and Messrs. James Betts, cabinet-makers. Mr. 
J.C. Rees having been voted to the chair, and 


a south porch, a small robing-room, and western 
bell-turret and the receptacle for the bier, &c., 
under the north transept, the entrance to which 
is obtained from the fall of the ground from 
south to north. The chancel, which is 25 ft. by 
18 ft., is flanked on the south by an old oak 
screen; on the north side, by an open oak and 
yew partition, and the robing-room. In the east 
wall and gable there is a three-light traceried 
window filled with stained glass, designed and 
executed by Messrs. T. Baillie & Co., of London ; 
and on the west there is an arch, resting on 
carved corbels, supporting the east gable of the 
nave. The roof is of the old oak forming the 


tiles, by Messrs. Maw & Co. ‘ihe nave, which 
is 54 ft. by 15 ft., is roofed with the old oak, and is 
lighted by three three-light and one single- 
light square - headed foliated windows in the 
north and south walls, and one two - light 
arch - headed traceried window in the west 
gable. The two transepts, which are severally 
19 ft. 6 in. by 15 ft. 6 in., are roofed—the south 
transept, with the old oak, and the north with 
other timber. They are each lighted with an 
arch-headed traceried window in the north and 








Mr. E. Cribb, sen., to the vice-chair, a long dis- 
cussion ensued in respect to the object of the 
meeting, and it was unanimously agreed to ad- 
vance the wages of the carpenters sixpence per 
day (making 4s. 6d. per day instead of 4s. per 
day as heretofore). With regard to the masons, 
the masters would not give any advance of wages, 
but acceded to their request of the Saturday after- 





south gables, and a three-light equare-headed 
window in the east wall. The east gable and 
bell-turret have been rebuilt, the whole roof re- 
slated with Carnarvonshire slates, the whole of 
the interior re-seated. The general style of the 
church is Late Second Pointed, and the works 
have been carried out by Mr. Joseph Hughes, of 
Llansantffraid-glan-Conwe v, builder, from designs 


noon holiday from two o’clock and an houron|and under the superintendence of Messrs. 


former covering. The floor is laid with geometrical | 








' THREATENED STRIKE OF JOURNEYMEN 
HOUSE-PAINTERS IN THE 
METROPOLIS. 


| Tue Journeymen House-Painters having made 
'a demand for arise in their wages to 8d. per hour, 
|a meeting of the principal employers in this 
| branch of trade was held in the theatre of the 
| Marylebone Literary Institution, Edwards-street, 
| Portman-square, on Thursday, the 14th inst. 
About eighty representatives of firms attended, 
Mr. John G. Crace having been called to the chair, 
said, — “ We are met here to consider a ques- 
tion of great importance both to our workmen 
as well as ourselves, and I will state as briefly 
as possible what are the facts. I hold in my 
hand a printed memorial of the Operative 
Painters of London to the employers. It is 
signed on behalf of the London Central Society 
of Painters by a committee of four members 
and a secretary pro tem. This memorial claims 
from us 8d. per hour, being, as they state, the 
same wages as others in the building trade 
have. Soon after the sending forth of this 
memorial, however, a printed hand-bill has been 
circulated demanding 7}d. per hour as a mini- 
mum wage, and the men of several firms have 
already struck for those wages. Such being the 
situation, it became necessary that the various 
employers should meet together to consider, in a 
calm and dispassionate manner, what should be 
done. You will recollect, that a very short time 
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tatives of the journeymen painters called upon 
the principal employers, and by a reasonable and 
temperate explanation induced them toraise their 
wages from 6d. to 7d. per hour. This was deemed 
a fair and satisfactory settlement of the ques- 
tion, and a demand for a still further advance 
comes now with rather a bad grace. In 
ing of a rate of wages for house-painters, 
we are obliged to consider that the men are 
necessarily divided into two classes ;—the one, 
those who are employed in the common kind of 
work called plain painting ; the other, those who 
are skilled workmen, and are able to do better 
kinds of work, and can use the pencil as well as 
the brush. You cannot in justice pay the same 
to the two classes—to the common painter 
who works at palings and iron railings, as to the 
man who picks in delicate mouldings and 
elaborate ornament ; nor can you put this skilled 
workman to do the coarser work. The man who 
in our business improves himself, and shows | 
intelligence and ability, is worth more and ought | 
to be paid more than the rough hand. For my- | 
self, since the agreement to which I have referred, | 
I adopted the 7d. per hour as the pay of the 
ordinary painters, and I gave 7}d. to the better 
men. I am bound to say, that I have the highest 
respect for the painters as a class. I have known 
them pretty intimately during my business life | 
of more than forty years. I can say, that during | 
that time, though my men have continually been | 
in houses full of valuable property, I cannot re- 
call any instance of dishonesty by them, and I 
have continually received testimony of their | 
good conduct. I wish well to them, and trust | 
not to have a dispute ; but I do not believe that | 
this threat of a strike comes from the better 
class of the men. I believe rather that it pro- 
ceeds from the ‘muffs’ and the idlers, and 
especially from the owners of public-houses fre- 
quented by those idlers. To meet the question 
properly, a series of resolutions have been pre- | 
pared, which will be brought before you by | 





a brick construction, composed of sixty-three 
arches, with two or three of the piers nearly 
double the thickness of the others, for the 
absorption of vibration. The surface-bricks, 
however, are now crumbling away in every 
direction, and there are other signs of decay,— 
the joint effect of vibration caused by heavy 
trains, the action of the weather and of the 
powerful currents of water forced through the 
arches on every occasion of flood or high tide. 
The embankment of the North Union Railway, 
which was parallel to the East Lancashire line 
at their entrance to Preston, at a distance of 
about 300 yards, was opened in October, 1838, 
and has not needed repair of any kind. 

Dr. Angus Smith, when travelling in a railway- 
carriage, collected some of the particles of dust 
which floated in the air, and which seemed to 
shine with a metallic lustre. On examination 
these are said to have been found to be in 
reality rolled plates of iron, which seemed to 





have been heavily pressed and torn up from the 
surface. 

The traffic receipts of railways in the United | 
Kingdom amounted, for the week ending the 


'2nd of June, on 12,343 miles, to 698,6251., and | 


for the corresponding week of last year, on 
12,075 miles, to 712,2811., showing an increase | 
of 268 miles and a decrease of 13,6561. | 








THE SEWAGE QUESTION. 


In Vice-Chancellor Wood’s Court, last week, 
the Attorney-General said he was instructed to 
apply for an injunction against the corporation 
of Norwich to restrain them from casting sewage 
into the river. Mr. Bird said he appeared in 
behalf of the corporation of Norwich, and waa 
instructed to ask that the motion should stand 
over to give time to answer the affidavits. As 
the bill had only been very recently filed, he 


various gentlemen for your careful consideration, , would propose that the relator should at once 
and I venture to hope that our discussion will | give notice of motion for a decree, allowing a 
be conducted with that good feeling which is| fortnight instead of a »onth to answer the 
most likely to bring this subject to a happy con- | affidavits. This course was assented to, and the 
clusion.” | motion was turned into a motion for decree. 

The following resolutions were then discussed |The Sewage Committee at the Board of Health 
and passed :— | meeting on Thursday, reported that, having | 


lst. Moved by Mr. Donaldson (of Gillows), | 
seconded by Mr. Smith :— 


That it is not just and equitable to give uniform wages | 
to journeymen “ne | eam the scale of usefulness and | 
ability being so varied.” 

2nd. Moved by Mr. R. L. Trollope, seconded | 
by Mr. Boyd :— 

“That the increased wages of 7d. per hour recently | 
requested by the men themselves, and agreed to by the | 
employers, is ample for ordinary painters, giving for a| 
day’s work of ten hours, 5s. 10d., and that higher wages | 
should be a matter of agreement between the operative 
and his employer, according to his skill and merit.” 


3rd. Moved by Mr. P. Graham, seconded by 
Mr. Collman :— 

“That a committee be appointed to confer with any 
deputation of working painters, or to act in any manner 


they may consider advisable towards terminating the 
present difficulty.” 


The meeting then adjourned. 








RAILWAY MATTERS. 


A suncTion railway, between the North- 
Western and the Charing-cross station of the 
South-Eastern Railway has been sanctioned at a 
North-Western Wharncliffe meeting. It was 
explained that the London and North-Western 
and South-Eastern were not under the agree- 
ment to find capital for construction, but when 
it was constructed, were to guarantee 5 per cent. 
to the extent of 20,0001. each (together 40,0001.), 
to make up the deficiency of earnings. There, 
however, could be no doubt that the earnings 
would be more than sufficient. 

The Bill for the pneumatic railway under the 
Mersey has now virtually passed into law. The 
railway will pass under the bed of the Mersey 
from a point opposite James-street, Liverpool, 
to a point near the Woodside Hotel in Birken- 
head. The capital of the company is to be 
350,0001., in 17,500 shares of 201. each, with a 
power to borrow 116,6001., and to create and 
issue debenture stock. 

_ The East Lancashire Railway viaduct, Preston, 
i8 In @ very dilapidated condition, and workmen 


are employed in making extensive repairs. The 
viaduct was made about twenty yearsago. The | 
amount of Mr. Cornie’s contract for the embank- | 


ment and viaduct was 55,0001. The viaduct is 


taken counsel’s opinion, they were satisfied that | 
the application for au injunction could not be 
successfully resisted. The corporation there- | 
upon unanimously resolved that it was necessary 
to divert the sewage from the river, and ap- 
pointed a committee tor nsider and report upon 
the best means by which this object could be 
effected. 
In the case of the Queen v. The Patent Eureka 
Manure, &c., Company, in the Court of Queen’s 
| Bench, it was stated that the defendants, who 
had a manufactory at Hythe, in Chester, for the 
manufacture of manure from night soil and 
animal matter, had been convicted for a nuisance; | 
and as they had not abated it, the prosecution | 
had obtained a rule calling upon the defendants | 


and the nuisance abated. 


to show cause why a fine should not be imposed, | 
he nt ; | Truth” in the Bible ; but who is to be the judge 
Affidavits were put in on both sides relative to 


that town generally cannot suffer from their irrigation 
fields, the se farm at Beddington being a distance of 
about three miles from the town. At the public inquiry 
all the witnesses, medical gentlemen and others, were 
agreed that the irrigation works were not injurious to 
health, As to the irrigation works at Norwood, no com- 
plaints have been made by the persons representing that 
district upon the Local Board of Health at Croydon, and 
the general rate of mortality in Norwood is low. Some 
dissatisfaction, however, is felt by one or two proprietors 
and occupants of house —a the immediate neigh. 
Soocheall a0 the works; and Gresswell, one of 
local practitioners, stated that the question had 

to him as one worthy of investigation whether certain 
peculiar cases of illness, resembling ague, which he had 
met with in the district, might not have been caused by 
miasma from the irrigated fields. The works are incon. 
veniently near to the outskirts of the town, and ma 
exercise a depreciatory influence on the value of ~ 
joining houses; but, on the whole, we are setisfied that 
no ground exists for serious apprehension of miasma from 
fields irrigated with sewage. 

If sewage irrigation had really bred a special class of 
diseases, it would hardly have been tolerated for two cen- 
turies on so vast a scale near Edinburgh. 

It is necessary not to mistake instances of abuse for 
defects in the system of sewage irrigation. Sewage, if 
fresh, and in the open air, is scarcely ible to the 
smell. If sewage be pent up in sewers and discharged on 
the land in a state of active putrescence; or if, as took 


| place once at Norwood, the depositing tank is allowed to 


get out of order; or if, as at Edinburgh, the carriers are 
so rudely constructed and so neglected as to become 
reservoirs of stagnant sewage and accumulating places of 
corrupt sewage deposit, unpleasant, if not mischievous, 
consequences must be expected; but these are cases of 
abuse, preventible by common care. 

Sewage water, if passed over a sufficient area of grass 
land, passes off bright, tasteless, and without smell, 

There may be a difficulty in some cases in finding land 
available for sewage irrigation, but, with the exception of 
lands liable to be flooded, there seems to be no soil that 
will not serve the purpose. Between the light and blow. 


|ing sands of Edinburgh and the stiff clay of South 
| Norwood are included all the mechanical differences of 


soil which can be met with in this country, but at both 
extremes we find the application of sewage attended with 
success. 

The same land will serve the purpose of sewage irriga- 
tion continuously, The process to the soil is one not of 
exhaustion, but of constant renovation. Part of the 
Craigentinny meadows has been continuously irrigated 
for two centuries. Sewage can be pumped any height and 
carried any distance. Its conveyance, therefore, to a 

iven point is merely a matter of cost. There is no real 

ifficulty in dealing with sewage, whether the volume be, 
as at Norwood, a few gallons per head, or, as we are 
informed that it is at Croydon, from two to four times 
as great as the water supply of that town. On a clay soil 
(or wherever pumping 18 necessary) it is desirable to 
restrict the dilution. On a velly porous soil, on the 
contrary, as shown by Mr. Marriage, it is an advantage 
that the sewage should be lar ely diluted, since it is then 
much more readily distributed over the surface, 








THE VICTORIA INSTITUTE. 


A society called “the Victoria Institute, or 
Philosophical Society of Great Britain,” was 
established a year ago, “for the purpose of 


|defending revealed truth from unwarranted 


attacks made upon it in the name of science.” 
The society recently held their first dinner in 
Willis’s Rooms, when an able inaugural address 
was delivered by the Rev. Walter Mitchell, 
M.A., Cantab, vice-president. This address has 
been published by Hardwicke, of Piccadilly. 
We need scarcely say that we are not on the 
side of those who make ‘‘ unwarranted attacks ” 
upon the truths revealed by “the Spirit of 


‘of what is unwarranted and what is warranted ? 


the nuisance, and it was stated that the nuisance | To us this distinction seems to settle nothing as 
was being continued only until such time as the regards anything like a reason for either joining 
company could be wound up, and provision made this new institute or opposing it. Bishop 
by the inhabitants for the sewage of the town; Colenso, Mr. Darwin himself, or the author of the 
and it was arranged that the rule should be | “ Vestiges,” might, under it, become a member 


enlarged, a nominal fine only to be imposed, 
provided the manufacture was discontinued as 
soon as possible. 

_ The report of the commissioners appointed to 
inguire into the best means of preventing the 
pollution of rivers says ;— 


*‘ All expedients for disposal of town sewage otherwise 
than by application to land, seems to us, on one ground 
or another, objectionable. Cesspits in towns corrupt the 
air and corrupt well-water; they are incompatible with 
public health, and should be abolished. Sewerage has 
therefore, become a necessity for any large community. 
The difficulty is to deal with the volume of sewage thus 
concentrated, 80 as not to cause @ nuisance either in the 
; atmosphere or in rivers. Disinfectants and filtration 
| have been tried in many forms, But without success, As 
| applied to sewage, disinfectants do not disinfect, and 
| filter-beds do not filter. Both attempts have been costly 
| failures. The local board of health at Croydon at one 
| time were spending large sums annually on chemical and 
| mechanical experiments to no purpose but to expose 
| themselves to law-suits; they then commenced the pro- 
| cess of rene irrigation. 
| Inorder fully to ascertain the effects upon health of 
| Sewage irrigation, we have visited the principal places at 
| which that process is carried on; viz., Croydon, Nor- 
| wood, Worthing, Carlisle, Edinburgh. We also held 
pow) public inquiries at Worthing, Croydon, and Nor- 





At Worthing we found the sewage works, which have 
now been in operation for more than a year, unobjection- 
able, N ota single case of sickness was attributed to the 
irrigation. With regard to Croydon, the inhabitants of 


with perfect conscientiousness and consistency, 
still holding his own opinions. On the other 
hand, there isa latent scepticism in the very first 
principles of the Institute which may with- 
hold many from joining it. ‘The Spirit of 
Truth,’—the Holy Spirit,—who revealed the 
truths in the Bible, and who constitutes “ the 
true light which lighteth every man who cometh 
into the world,” and is capable of “ teaching us 
all things, and bringing all things to our remem- 
brance,’—for in him are “all the treasures of 
wisdom and knowledge” centred, in “ every 
man,”—is completely ignored in the rev. vice- 
president’s inaugural address. He seems to 
confound this Holy Spirit with the Bible itself, 
which is a mere fragmentary manifestation of the 
“truths” which emanate from this great living 
fountain of “all truth” in every man,—a foun- 
tain to which the prophets and apostles were 
ever reverting ; and which was regarded as one 
of so practical and homely a nature as even to 
give special instructions to the ploughman how 
to “cast abroad the fitches and scatter the 
cummin,”’—how to be atout the fitches and bruise 
the bread corn ; which processes are all described 
as “coming forth from the Lord of Hosts (in 








His kingdom within the man), which is wonder- 
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fal in counsel and excellent in working ;”’ for 
* hig God doth instruct him to discretion and 
doth teach him” (Isaiah xxviii. 23—29). The 
rev. vice-president is clearly a practical infidel 
in regard to all such special teachings as this, 
or the possibility of unsealing the hidden foun- 
tain of Wisdom which is “shut up” in “ the 
temple,” which is the body of “ every man that 
cometh into the world.” 








TROCADERO AND THE EXHIBITION 
OF 1867. 


At the Butte de Trocadero, no longer a butte 
properly speaking, but a vast quarry, to be 
brought to a regular slope when excavated, the 
works continue with amazing vigour. On gala 
days, and especially on 15th of August, the Em- 
peror’s féte, this was the elevated spot chosen 
for a magnificent display of fireworks. A large 
“ place” is to be created here, of greater area 
than that of the Place de la Concord, into which 
will debouch eight grand thoroughfares, some of 
which we have already described in our pages 
when speaking of the improvements of Chaillot 
and Passy. These are the Boulevard Benjamin 
Delessert and the Boulevard Franklin, which 
traverse Passy; the Boulevard de la Muette, a 
continuation of the Chaussée de la Muette, a 
charming avenue in front of the Passy station of 


will be discussed : — 1. Is it necessary, in order 
to preserve archwological traditions in their in- 
tegrity, to establish a marked distinction be- 
tween old buildings and the parts which may be 
added to them from time to time? 2. Under 
what circumstances is an artist, engaged in the 
completion of a Medieval building by the addi- 
tion of sculptured or painted figures, permitted 
to introduce costume other than that belonging 
to the age in which the building was erected ? 
3. How far does the introduction of gas into 
ancient buildings render necessary an alteration 
of the form of the old lighting arrangements ? 
The remaining questions are merely of local 











INDIAN TELEGRAPHIC DELAYS. 


WE have of late been tolerably familiar with 
complaints of delay against the Indian tele- 
graphs. A circular which has recently been 
issued by the Governor-General of India to the 
several departments, throws a little light upon 
the matter. The Government officers have the 
power to order telegraphic despatches to be sent 
as “precedence,” “confidential,” or “clear-line” 
messages. In the first case, partially transmitted 
messages are allowed to be finished, before the | 
Government despatch is sent; but in “clear- | 
line” messages, all traffic is stopped instanta- | 
neously; and when the magic word, “ confi- | 
dential,” is added, the whole of the offices | 











the Auteuil Railway ; the Avenue de |’Empereur, 


through which the wires pass are cleared, and | 


every edifice in every ‘ Regio,’ or ward, of the city: some 
wea cine Medieval manuscripts describing pm he 
buildings, with the inscriptions then existing thereon, 
and intended as a sort of guide-books for pilgrims, yo 
cularly the ‘Ordo Romanus,’ and what is the 
‘ Anonymus Einsiedlensis;’ and of course the numerous 
allusions in all classie authors, iew the valuable 
though imperfect work of Varro Tr Linge, i 

A most curious and important authority has also been 
repeatedly consulted, usually called the ides i 
lini, These are fragments of marble, fo part of the 

vement of the temple called that of Romulus and 

us, on which was incised a complete plan of Rome to 
a large scale, showing every house and almost every 
column.” 

** Another great source of information has been derived 
from the reverses of numerous medals, on which it wae 
customary to give representations of the different public 
buildings about the time of their erection ; and also 
some existing bas-reliefs.’’ 


We discussed several necessarily doubtfal 
points in Mr. Ashpitel’s restoration, at the time it 
was first exhibited, and need not return to them. 

The two views are taken from nearly the same 
point; but can scarcely be reconciled at first 
sight, because of the difference shown in the 
levels, brought about partly through raising the 
point of sight and the horizontal line, in the 
view of “ Rome as it was,” and partly through 
the elevation of the present level, by the débris 
of ancient buildings and the other operations of 
time. 

Messrs. Kel], Brothers, have translated the 
drawings very fairly, and we cordially recom- 
mend the interesting result as fully frame-worthy 
for libraries and studios. 





40 métres wide; the Avenue du Roi de Rome, | ; : 
which starts from the Aro de Triomphe de | 2° only is the traffic stopped on the line used, but | 


Y Etoile at right angles to the Champs Elysées ; | also the traffic on all the other lines whose wires 





the Avenue de Saint-Denis, leading from the pass through any of the offices on that line. Thus, | 


Porte de Neuilly; the Avenue d’Jena; and 
lastly, the Boulevard de l’Empereur, which, 
breasting the Challiot slope will descend towards 
the Seine on a series of arches formed of béton 
aggloméré, or compressed concrete, faced ex- 
ternally with stone. 

As we have before stated, the works progress 
at a uniform rate, and there is no doubt of their 
being completed in proper time. Some appre- 
hensions to the effect that the opening of a war 
would be the closing of the Exhibition, have 
naturally been felt by the public. But the 
commissioners are determined that no circum- 
stance in the natural order of events, of any 
nature, even political,—that is to say, nothing 
short of some accident, shall prevent every one 
of the concluded arrangements from being 
punctually carried out. 








COMPETITIONS. 


“clear-line”’ clears the line, and “confidential ” | 
clears the offices ; also certain fussy officials, it 
appears, have been making rather too free use | 

of their privileges in this respect, and the) 
| Governor-Genera), whilst giving them a caution, 
says that he has “seen” a good many confidential | 
| messages of late, the contents of many of which | 
| were really not of sufficient importance to war- | 
‘rant such grievous obstruction. The necessity | 
| for this interference with the public convenience 
| is the less urgent, inasmuch as the signallers are | 
bound by heavy penalties to keep all messages | 


secret, whether Government messages or not. 


} 








REVOLVING VENETIAN SHUTTERS. 

AN arrangement of iron shutters has been 
patented by Messrs. Bunnett & Co., which 
affords thorough ventilation and shade, com- 


bined with the perfect security of a revolving 
iron shutter. The laths are made in iron and 








New National Schools, Beccles, Sujjolk.—The | wood, flat, rounded, or curvilinear, as required ; 


THE DRAINAGE OF SHEFFIELD AND 
DESTRUCTION OF ROTHERHAM. 


My article in the Bwilder has provoked, as 
you will observe, a semi-official paragraph in the 
Sheffield Independent, which I enclose; and as 
they impute blundering, ignorance, and improper 
motives to my communication, I trust you will 
afford me space for a reply. 

It is now , for the first time, after 
the protests of the Builder, that the proposed 
scheme of drainage is one of a general system ; 
and, by the time it is commenced, a further plan 
of outfall sewers, or system of deodorization, will 
be adopted; and it is not now intended to make 
the River Don the main sewer for the district. 

It is asserted that the proposed drainage will 
not increase the foulness of the River Don more 
than it has been liable to for many years; and this, 
I suppose, they consider they have a right to do 


| (the right of usage), and that it is a tangible 


argument for doing that which every other town 
is trying to avoid, and has been condemned by 
the Queen, the Parliament, and the ¢lite of the 
nation. 

The works of the main outfall cannot be con- 
structed without Parliamentary powers; and we 





Committee for building these schools have) but, instead of the hinges being fastened ee well what that means, what plausible pre 


selected the designs submitted by Messrs. Hay- rivets or screws on the back of laths, as in 
ley & Dawes, architects, Manchester. the ordinary revolving shutters, the hinges) texts may be made, what dangerous delays may 
form continuous bands from the roller, on| be created, and, in the meantime, the accumu- 


which the shutter coils to the bottom, and by | lated foulness and filthy exuberance of Sheffield, 








ART GOSSIP FROM BELGIUM. 


Tue Antwerp Society for the Encouragement | . 


of Fine Arts, annoances that prizes will be 
awarded in the year 1867, for the following sub- 


jects :— 1, Sculpture, “Ruth gleaning in the| 


Field of Boaz.” The model is to be not less than 
3 ft. 6 in. high. Should the work be thought of 
sufficient merit, the Society will cause it to be 
executed in marble or bronze. 2. Classic archi- 
tecture. Design for Public Baths, including a 
Swimming-bath, café, and restaurant, suitable 
for a town of 200,000 inhabitants, situated on 
the banks of a tidal river. 3. Pointed architec- 
ture of the fourteenth century. Design for a 
Summer Residence suitable for a member of a 
Royal Family. 4. Architectaral decoration. Grand 
Stand for a race-course, including a royal box. 
5. Decorative sculpture. Design for a chimney- 
piece suitable for a townhall of the first class. 
The prize in each section will be a medal and 
six hundred francs, except in the second and 
third, where the prize consists of a medal, and 
five hundred francs. None but Belgian artists, 
or foreign artists domiciled in Belgium, will be 
allowed to compete. The 6th of June, 1867, is 
the latest date in which works can be received. 
MM. Portaels & Slingeneyer have been unani- 
mously elected associates of the Royal Academy 
of Fine Arts of Portugal. 7 
The annual meeting of the Royal Commission 
of Monuments, will take place at Brussels, on 
the 19th of June, when the following subjects 


which the shutter is made to lower. The top| 
of each lath is connected at intervals | 
| by means of flaps to the continuous bands of | 
inges, leaving the lower edge of the lath free | 
|to be raised or lowered as may be required. 
| Each lath is fastened to the one immediately 
| above it by the means of points working on a 
centre fitted to the end of each lath at its lower 
edge. By an easy contrivance, the grooves in | 
which the shutters ascend and descend are) 
thrown open, and allow the shutter to take the 
shape of a Venetian blind. The increased cost 
is not great, so that they will doubtless come 
into use, at any rate, in first-class buildings. 








“ROME AS IT WAS,” AND “ ROME AS 
iT IS.” 


Unper these titles Messrs. Graves & Co. have 
published chromo - lithographs of two large 
drawings, by Mr. Arthur Asbpitel, F.S.A., exhi- 
bited in the rooms of the Royal Academy some 
little time ago. It was at the suggestion of the 
late Luigi Canina that Mr. Ashpitel attempted a 
task for which, accomplished, erudite, and pains- 
taking, he was well qualified. The prints are 
accompanied with a valuable pamphlet, com- 
prising a description and key, showing the 





authorities for the various restorations :— 


‘** Birst, every accessible inscription, particularly the { 
celebrated Monumentum Ancyranum ; those very valuable 
early manuscripts, usually called the works of Regiona- | 
ries, being short descriptions or rather gues of | 





| with its 200,000 inhabitants, will be poured out 


and mingled with the waters of the Don, spread- 
ing disease and its attendant miseries far and 
wide, and blighting with death the innocent 
people who have the misfortune to live upon its 
dangerous banks. I see that at the meeting of the 
Council, on the 13th inst., instructions are to be 
given to the surveyor to prepare plans for a 


| system of deodorization, showing that it is only 
just now thought of; and this may be done as a 
| temporary measure, to avert present evils, and, 


until powers are obtained, to execute the sug- 
gested outfall sewer, or, more properly, to apply 
the fertilizing matterof the sewage to agricultural 
purposes. The chairman of the health com- 
mittee has coolly assured the Rotherham people 
that their small quantity of sewage will not 
sensibly affect the river, and that small quantity 
will be something approaching closely to their 
water supply, which has been thought so large 
as, if abstracted from the Don, to seriously 
interfere with the navigation of the river. (See 
Evidence on Sheffield Water Bill.) Sheffield is 
now only partially and inefficiently drained, 
having only recently obtained Parliamentary 
powers to enable sanitary works to be carried 
out ; and instead of being in the van, as it ought 
to be, is in the rear of almost every other place ; 
and we may imagine what a large amount of 
sewage will be turned into the river from 
200,000 inhabitants, when proper sewers and 
drains are made, the cesspool system abandoned, 
and no filth is allowed to soak into the subsoil 
on which the town stands. It may be very 
pleasant and very convenient thus to get rid of 
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their own filth and nuisances cheaply and 
quickly, but I apprehend they have no right to 
do it so as to be a serious injury and annoyance 
to their neighbours. 

I therefore think, if any blundering has taken 
place, it has been exclusively done by the 
authorities of Sheffield, in putting the cart before 
the horse, making their internal sewers, and just 
carrying the sewage from themselves without 
considering a proper system of outfall, or cal- 
culating upon the effect it is likely to produce 
upon the river, as this is thought at the present 
day a sine qua non in all perfect drainage 
schemes. 

Sheffield, I am sure, has no right to complain 
of comments on her sanitary state, or to criticisms 
on her plans of amendment, because she is only 
just now commencing to put her house in order. 
The Registrar-General’s return has warned 
its inhabitants, week by week and year by 
year, for a long time past, of the very low ebb 
to which the public health is reduced, how many 
hundreds are wantonly hurried into eternity 
with all their imperfections on their head, and 
even the solemn repeated death-knell has not 





The cost of a building was no guide as to its rateable 
value; for Baron Rothschild’s house cost 200,000/,, and he 
rated it at 3,500, : 

Mr. John Bridge, manager of the Palace and Burling- 
ton Hotels, Buckingham Gate, said he should be sorry to 
offer 6,000/, a-year for this hotel. , a 

Mr. Deniel Cronin said, if he were required to let this 
hotel he did not think that he should get more than 5,5060/. 
a-year for it, with an ordinary lease, the tenant insuring, 
and paying all the rates and taxes, and he did not thin 
that a respectable tenant would give more. 

Mr. Gardiner, house agent, considered that 5,500/. 
would be a proper rental. : 

Mr. Frederick Marrable, late superintending architect 
to the Metropolitan Board of Works, thought that 6,0002. 
would be the outside gross rental. 

Mr. J. W. Penfold gave similar evidence. 

The Assistant-Judge and the magistrates retired to 
consider their decision, and on their return they fixed the 
rateable amount of the hotel at 7,264/, 








COMPENSATION CASE AT DERBY. 


A cLaim by the proprietors of the Derby Town 
and County Library for the compulsory taking, 
under the Lands Clauses Act, of their premises 
in Iron Gate, required by the Local Board for 
the widening of the street, has just been settled 





roused them to action; and yet, forsooth, they 
“snarl, and bite, and play the dog,” because 
they are mildly advised to take the proper steps, 
and “to do unto others as they would others | 
should do unto them,” and wish us to believe in | 
their immaculate nature: that they are, as the | 
poet says,— | 


** As chaste as ice, as pure as snow,” 


I see the persistence of the corporation in | 
carrying out their pet scheme of dirtiness will | 
be likely to be fatal to the bill of the Sheffield | 
Water Works Company, as it is opposed in the | 
House of Lords, tooth and nail, by the Doncaster | 
Corporation and River Don Company; but | 
Rotherham, I grieve to say, looks on apatheti- | 
cally. As to the corporation ever carrying out | 
an outfall sewer, if permitted once to quietly | 
deposit their filth and nastiness in the River | 
Don, at the place pointed out, it is very unlikely | 
and improbable, unless they have the active and 
healthy stimulus of law or public opinion to 
prompt them. 
To you are eminently due, Mr. Editor, the 
thanks of a large community for affording an 
opportunity in your pages of exposing and 
nipping in the bud a scheme fraught with such 
great danger, and averting, in fact, nothing less | 
than a public calamity from this district ; and | 
never has the press shown a more independent | 
position, and been of greater service, than on the | 
present occasion, in laying open their valuable | 
pages, and affording facilities for the discussion 
of this momentous subject. B. B. 
N.B. How about this “new light” of Dr. 
Letheby’s, who has just discovered a process by 


‘by arbitration. Mr. Jno. 8. Norris, of Notting- 


ham, acted as the arbitrator for the claimants ; 


land Mr. Richard Bayliss, of Derby, for the 


Local Board; Mr. H. W. Wood, of Nottingham, 
being appointed umpire. The offer of the Board 
was 1,8001. The evidence on the part of the 
Library was as follows :— 

Wi TE. F . OCC RER  vnsprtessiaecesned £3,082 0 

Mr. Jno. Jacksen....... 2,916 17 

Mr. J. C. Gilbert.... ‘aa: 

Be, PS I onsicaseciocnnabatvecis 2,838 0 

a WE MINOR cceiicsnisnczacesetacersives 2,712 15 

Mr. J. W. Thompson ...........006 2,693 0 

The witnesses on the part of the Local Board 

were :— 
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Br. TE. THOMPSON ....cccc0s.c0cnes £1,750 15 6 
oR eo ae 1,650 0 0 
Be Rs, SEO eiccciecsovvinmniaes 1,705 0 0 
Mir. G. TROMBCOR scccsccescesseeess 1,795 0 0 
Pees ie IR a pacbtnbaschleancsanoneae 1,795 0 0 


The arbitrators not agreeing, the umpire made | 


his award for 1,9621.; the costs of the inquiry 
consequently falling upon the Board. 

Mr. J. N. Kahrs, solicitor, conducted the case 
for the Library; and Mr. Leech for the Local 
Board. 
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the forty. The result bas proved that it was a 
simple absurdity and impossibility to plan the 
detailed inventory of rooms for the 15,0001. : 
this was a fact known to us when our draft 
design was made, and our report contained an 


estimate amounting to 18,5001. The question 
is, are architects to pay the penalty of the 
mistakes of corporations? They had, I presume, 
the assistance of their surveyor, and we thought 
there would be a reasonable probability of the 
compatibility of the detailed inventory of rooms, 
and the 15,0001.; or, in the event of the present 
case, more money voted, and the works carried 
out according to their elaborate schedule of 
rooms. ONE OF THE COMPETITORS, 








FIREPROOF BUILDINGS IN BRICK. 
WORK. 


I sHALL be much obliged if you will allow me 
to make a few remarks on the article in your 
excellent journal of the 26th ult., on “ Fire 
Extinguishers and Fireproof Buildings,” as it ig 
a subject of a public nature, one of import- 
ance, and one, I may say, to which I have given 
some attention. 

After a discussion of the various contrivances 
that have been proposed for extinguishing fires 
by chemical means, you proceed to consider what 
has been done towards introducing a better 
mode of constructing buildings, and your review 
of this subject appears to be almost exhaustive. 

There is one paragraph, however, which con. 

tains the real secret of the failure of all attempts 
which have hitherto been made to render build- 
ings fireproof, and with your leave I will quote 
it:— 
“When the combustible contents of some one com- 
partment of a fireproof warehouse take fire, the iron 
pillars get red heated, and soften and twist about, bring- 
ing down the [ girders and | brickwork of the fireproof floors 
above, and opening up @ way for the ‘ devouring element’ 
to extend its ravages.” 

Iron, then, is the difficulty, and it is only by 
‘building without iron that any warehouses, for 
'the very reason mentioned here, can be made 
' practically fireproof. 
| The only material which will do this is brick- 
| work, which will neither bend nor break, as iron, 








| nor crumble as stone, under the action of intense 
| heat, and has the advantage of being more avail- 
WOLVERHAMPTON TOWN-HALL lable than appears to be generally known for 
COMPETITION. | floors, and roofs of warehouses, churches, hospi- 
tals, &c. ; and even private dwellings need not be 

Your paper being always open to the evils omitted. 
attending competitions, and as we think they are I enclose a letter which I have sent round to 
more glaring than usual in this case, will you the several dock companies on occasion of the 
allow us to give a short history of the affair? _—_| recent fires, to show I have spared no pains to 
In the year 1861 instructions were issued for bring the subject before those public bodies, to 





which the drainage of towns will not appreciably | 8 Series of complicated buildings for corporation whom such a principle of building would be 
affect river water for the supply of the inha- 224 other local purposes: we sent in designs, especially interesting and profitable, and will 


bitants? (See Evidence on Sheffield Water Bill.) | Which in due course were returned, and from 
| that day to this we have never heard of any 


| premiums being paid, or the name or names of 
| the successful architects. About the middle of 
| last year, 1865, fresh instructions for the same 
| purposes and upon the same site were issued, 





RATING CHARING CROSS HOTEL. 


THE CHARING CROSS HOTEL v. THE PARISH OF | with the addition of a new town-hall: these in- | 


ST. MARTIN-IN-THE-FIELDS, 


THIs was an appeal (Middlesex Sessions) by 
the Charing Cross Hotel Company, against 2 
poor-rate made on the 26th of October, in re 
spect of the hotel, by the parish of St. Martin- 
in-the-Fields. 

Mr. Field and Mr. White appeared for the 
appellants; Mr. D. Keane and Mr. Poland for 
the respondents. 

According to the statement of Mr. Field, it 
appeared that by the rate made by the parish 
on the 26th of October, 1865, the hotel was rated 
to the sum of 9,8561., and as this was brought 
before a special sessions of the parish, after a 
short discussion it was decided to appeal against 
the assessment to this Court. 

Mr. Haynes, secretary to the Charing Cross Hotel 
—_ any, — bond —, received at the hotel for six 

Dn was . ipli 
make the annual secsipts 08a dees aes 

Mr. Edward Ride, surveyor to the South-Eastern Rail- 
way Company, said he thought this hotel was a similar 


Porat to the Pavilion at Folkestone, and the Lord 
arden at Dover, and he should say that the rateable 
value of this hotel was 5,5265/. The gross value was 
6,1001,, and from this must be deducted the amount for 
insurance and repairs. He did not consider it as one of 
the most prosperous hotels, as he had not much faith in 
“_— hotels managed by companies. 

r. Charles Lee, surveyor, gave the gross value of the 
hotel as 6,0001. a-year, but from this he deducted 15 per 
cent., leaving the net rateable value as 5,100l, The 15 per 
cent. was for insurance and repairs. He estimated its 
value according to its cubical contents, and its situation. 
The Grosvenor Hotel was rated at 4,0001., and its cubical 
capacity was nearly equal to the Charing Cross Hotel. 


| structions were most ela. rately and carefully 
| drawn up, evincing great ca» and judgment, with 
| a nicety and exactitude of detail, naming every 
room and ifs size, and in all the important cases 
the heights were given. The sum of 15,0001. 
was named as the cost of the large and detailed 
inventory of the various buildings contained in 
six separate and detached blocks. 

Having sent in for the first competition we 
determined to try the second. After retaining 
the drawings of the second competition for nine 
months they were returned without a word of 
thanks or explanation as to the result. Upon 
writing to the borough surveyor, demanding 
some information upon the matter, we received 
a letter with a copy of the resolution passed by 
the committee :— 

* Copy of Resolution. 

Inasmuch as the Committee are satisfied that the four 
| designs for the new town-hall and public buildings, 
| selected by them from the nineteen submitted for com. 
| petition, as the best in order of merit, cannot be carried 
| out, according to the drawings and specification, for the 

amount named in the instructions issued to architects -— 
| _ Resolved,—That no premium be awarded to any of ‘the 
| designs sent in,” 

If the forty architects who have been con- 
nected with the two competitions had been asked 
to furnish designs in the ordinary way of busi- 
ness their charges would have amounted to at 
least 3,0001. It appears that the corporafion of 
Wolverhampton have the power, by a simple 
resolution, to ignore the labours of the whole of 








remind you of my former communications with 
you on the subject, and myself of my debt of 
gratitude for your ).ind compliance with my re- 
quest at those times; and, I may beallowed to add, 
_it will show that the subject is one not recently 
, taken up. F. H, Groves. 


*,* The letter says,—‘‘ The principle I desire to lay 
before you is that of building warehouses (walls, floors, 
| and roof) wholly in betohweak, 

This principle involves no extra expense beyond that of 
| a well-constructed warehotse ; and the small loss of space 
| (about one-eighteenth) occasioned by its use is fully com- 
| pensated by the far greater, not to say absolute, security 
| of the building. 

This principle of construction has been carried into 
effect in two floors of a warehouse near Arundel-street, 
Strand, which is subject to all the rough usage such 
buildings are liable to, and is laden trom floor to ceiling. 
It has been in occupation opwards of five years, and was 
favourably noticed by the Builder of the 4th May, 1861,” 








WESTMINSTER CHAPTER HOUSE. 


Sir,—You will be glad to learn that a portion 
of the wooden boxes has been removed from the 
walls of the Chapter House, so that we can now 
see a little of the character of the work and 
some of the old hand-writing. I think the 
architectural public have cause to be 
obliged to Mr. Scott for having done thus much 
for them before the great work of impossible 
restoration commences, which cannot do other- 
wise than blot out just what it is so delightful 
and novel to see-—the antique writing, as though 
it had been brought before our modern eyes by 


magic. 

I should not have troubled you with this, but 
for the purpose of pleading for the removal of at 
least one-half of the modern lumber, so that we 
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may see & little of the more perfect work (the 
exposed part being so frightfully mutilated at 
the springing of the arches), which will show at 
one and the same time the difference of the 
work as it goes round the Chapter Honse, and 
the consequent impossibility of bringing back 
the lost parts. May I also suggest the removal 
of a larger portion of the wood floor, so as to 
show the tiles, and the consequent evident differ- 
ence between manufactured and art tiles? 

If, sir, you will then allow me space for a 
short, “ How, and why, not to restore the Chapter 
House, and yet how to do something,” I shall be 
glad, bearing in mind that after this no more 
architectural restoration in London is possible, 
for there is but this left of all our Gothic. 

C. B. A. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Edmondthorpe, Leicestershire. — The parish 
church has been restored and reopened. The 
benches are of oak, and new throughout, and 
have sunk panels, with carved foliage on the 
ends. The pulpit has astone base, with polished 
alabaster column, and the upper part is of oak 
carved. The ancient rood-screen, which is a 
specimen of fifteenth-century work, has been re- 
stored, the missing parts having been supplied, 
and forms a prominent feature in the church. 
The west window in the chancel has been re- 
stored; and new oak benches, with carved 
poppy-heads, have replaced the old square pews. 


| Mr. Cornish, of North Walsham, the contractor, 
| Mr. Lacey and Mr. Rust being sub-contractors. 
The pulpit was made by Mr. Spaul, who also 
carved the font, and the altar-rails were manu- 
factured by Messrs. Barnard & Bishop. Mr. W. 
8. Boulton constructed the hot-air apparatus, 
and Mr. Pank supplied the gas fittings. The 
clerk of the works was Mr. J. Cooper. 

Sutton, near Warminster (Wilts) —The founda- 
tion-stone of the new church of St. John the 
Evangelist has been laid. The church will be in 
the Early Decorated style, with nave aisle, 
north and south transepts, chancel, south porch, 
north vestry, and tower at the intersection of 
nave, transepts, and chancel, terminating with 
a spire 160 ft. high. The architect is Mr. Pear- 
son, of London. The contractors are Messrs. 
Rogers & Booth, of Gosport; and the clerk of 
the works is Mr. A. Harrison, of Wilton. The 


Watson, of Newcastle, architect. Its dimensiong 
are 210 ft. in length, by a varying width of from 
40 ft. to 60 ft. The shop has an elliptical roof 
supported by pilasters, and lighted along the 
whole length by large skylights of opaque and 
coloured glass. Running parallel with the shop 
on the south side is the counting-house, private 
and other offices. On the north side is a range 
of show-rooms. At the east end of the shop, 
and in communication with it, is a large building 
designed for the residence of the numerous 
assistants and workpeople. Mr. Joseph Kyle, of 
Newcastle, has executed the masons’ and brick- 
layers’ work; Mr. Ralph Sanderson, of Gates- 
head, the joiner work ; Mr Glaholm, Newcastle, 
the plumbing ; Mr. W. B. Wilkinson, Newcastle, 
the plastering; and Messrs. Firbank & Son, of 
Gateshead, the painting. 

Westerham.—A public hall has been opened 





church is the gift of Mrs. Everett and her family, in Westerham. Messrs. W. H. & J. Mansbridge, 
of Greenhill House, in this parish. | of Camden Town, were the contractors, and the 
St. Margaret’s.— The parish church of St. | cost was 1,452/. The hall consists of a large 
Margaret’s, which is situated about thirteen | room, 54 ft. by 28 ft., and is capable of seating 
miles from Hereford, and six miles from Pontrilas, 300 persons, a reading-room, billiard-room, fitted 
has been re-opened for public worship, by the | with all the new application, &c., smoking-room, 
archdeacon, Lord Saye and Sele. The present | lavatories, &c. The local Literary and Scientific 
work of restoration has been but a very partial | Institute is to be removed to this building, and 
one, as the removal of a wall across the nave, in a short time the Corn-market will be held 
with the addition of thirty sittings, which would there also. The architect was Mr. Habershon, 
be thus obtained, the scraping and staining of of London. 
the nave roof timbers, the opening of the chancel | 
roof, a new porch, bell-cot, Communion railing, | 
and east window are very much needed. What | 
has been done, however, with the exception of | 
some necessary repairs to the roofs and drainage, | 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


nr 


The floors of the aisles are paved with black and | has been chiefly to the interior. The old pews, 
red tiles in patterns, and the heating apparatus, | with the dilapidated flooring before them, the 
by Porritt, of Bolton, has been placed near the old pulpit, and reading-desk have been replaced 
north door. The church contains some Eliza-| with new ones of stained pine, and ninety-four 
bethan monuments, in memory of the family of persons can now be accommodated, which is 
Sir Alexander Smith. The works generally more than double the previous number. All the 
bave been executed by Mr. Fast, of Mellin. seats are to be free. A new stone floor has been 
The carving is by Mr. Barfield, of Leicester; laid throughout the church, except underneath 
the bells were re-hung by Mr. Taylor, of Lough- the seats, where wood is employed, and in the 
borough; and Mr. R. W. Johnson, of Melton chancel, in which encaustic tiles have been in- 
Mowbray, was the architect. | troduced. A new two-light window, with Bath 
Prickwillow, Ely.—S8t. Peter’s chapel has been stone dressings, has been inserted in the north 
consecrated by the bishop of the diocese. The wall of the nave, opposite to the entrance, its 
edifice is cruciform, with a porch on the south mouldings and tracery being made to correspond 
side and a vestry on the north. The spire or with the one of the fourteenth century in the 
fiéche rises from the junction of the transepts chancel. The architect employed was Mr. E. H. 
with the nave roof, and is covered with oak L. Barker. Mr. Thomas Watkins was the con- 
shingles; the walls are lined inside with white tractor; and Mr. Rowberry, of Hereford, exe- 
bricks, and cased on the exterior with split flints; cuted the painting and staining. The encaustic 
the quoins and dressings are of Ancaster stone. tiles came from Mr. Godwin’s works at Lugwar- 
The chancel terminates with an octangular apse; dine. The total cost has been about 1501. A 
the centre contains a three-light window over second estimate was procured for pulling down 
the Lord’s table, and is filled with stained glass the cross wall in the nave already mentioned, 
by Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & Co. The subject | and erecting a new bell-turret ; but from want of 
represents the Crucifixion. The whole of the | funds this work has not been carried out. The 
building has been constructed by Messrs. Hook | bell timbers are in a very unsound state. 
& Cowell, of Soham, the contractors ; Mr. Bacon, 
of Ely, was clerk of the works. The nave was _ 
designed by Mr. R. R. Rowe, to replace the old 
school chapel, to which, as a nave, the transepts > TIN RW 
and chancel had been added to form the new ria seg oka cher hs 
chapel. Derby.—The new Market-hall, of which we 
Thorpe St. Andrew —A new church has been | have before spoken, has now been opened with 
consecrated at Thorpe. The new edifice stands | great ceremony. The hall, we may here note, 
immediately at the rear of the old building. It | is 220 ft. long, and 110 ft. wide. The exterior of | 
consists of a nave and aisle, which are separated , the building is not much seen, being encompassed | 














by five arcade arches springing from red Mans- by buildings. There are thirty-seven spacious | 
field columns, with Roche Abbey capitals. The and commodious shops on the ground floor, which | 


aisle is on the south side, but the arrangement 
of the building is such that should it be found 
too small for the congregation, another aisle can 
be added on the north side without materially 
interfering with the other part of the structure. 
The walls are 3 ft. thick, and the exterior facing 
is flint, with string courses of dark brick, the 
dressings being of Bath stone. The principal 
entrance is at the south-west corner, where it is 
in contemplation to erect a tower. There is a 
small porch at the south-east corner, but the 
carving intended for its decoration is not com- 
menced, and this remark applies to nearly all 
those portions described as carved. The doors 
are of oak. The font, fixed near the south-west 
door, has for its base, columns of Forest of Dean 
and Ancaster stone, and the bow! is of Bath 
stone. The interior walls are of red _ brick, 
slightly relieved by white brick and string courses 
and white brick mouldings. The sittings are of 
red deal, varnished. The flooring is made of 
Staffordshire tiles, and the length of the building 
is 117 ft. and its width 48 ft. The roof is wagon- 
headed. In the west end of the nave is a rose- 
window filled in with ecclesiastical glass of 
different tints, and there are eighteen other 
windows similarly glazed. Mr. Thos. Jeckyll, 


| intended to erect in the middle of the large hall. 








of Norwich and London, was the architect, and 


| will be principally occupied by butchers. Gal- 


leries extend round the building, and are 12 ft. | 
in width ; they are protected by an ornamental 
cast-iron railing, which forms a finish to the | 
cornice of the shops under the galleries. A 
lady residing in Derby has presented the Cor- | 
poration with a drinking-fountain, which it is | 


The estimated cost of the Market-hall complete, 
with fittings, will be near upon 20,0001. 

Oakenshaw.—The first stone of a mill to be 
erected by the Oakenshaw Mill Co. (Limited), at 
Oakenshaw, has been laid, in the presence of a 
large concourse of people, the inhabitants of 
Oakenshaw and the surrounding neighbourhood. 
Messrs. Holdsworth & Kellett, of Wyke, are the 
contractors for the mason work; and Mr. John 
Garside, of Low Moor, for the joiner work. 
During the night following the laying of the 
stone, some persons lifted the foundation-stone 
and took the bottle from under, in the hope of 
having a “find,” but were, fortunately, disap- 
pointed, seeing that it contained no coins what- 
ever. 

Gateshead.—A new drapery establishment has 
been erected on the site of the Black Bull Inn, 
in High-street. The new building is of three 
stories, and has been raised from designs of Mr, 





Newcastle-vpon-Tyne. —The foundation-stone 
of the new building for the Royal Grammar 
School has been laid. The ground on which the 
new school is to be built belongs to the hospital. 
The church was built from designs by the late 
Mr. Green, and the almshouses have, with the 
St. Mary’s School for boys, been already erected. 
The elevation of the school will be so arranged 
as to be seen between the church and alms- 
houses at Rye Hill. The design is Mediaeval 
Gothic, and the building will be square in form, 
the schoolrooms making two parts of the square, 
and situated north and west. The principal 

'elevation, the only part of the Lailding which 
will be storied, will face the south. The extent 
of ground proposed to be used is in all 8,500 
|square yards. Some 5,900 yards are set apart 
in front of the immediate site of the school as a 
playground, to be portioned off from the street 
by an ornamental palisading, the 2,600 yards 
or so remaining to be the ground on which the 
buildings will be erected. A commodious dwell- 
ing-house will be provided for the master, with 
windows principally looking into the play- 
ground and partly facing the west side, his 
apartments being at the south-west corner. 
There will be a tower in the centre of the facade 
| which will contain the main doorway; and the 
| opposite end of the main building to that where 
| the master will reside will be halls for the day 
‘pupils and rooms for the accommodation of 
boarders ; while extending from this point and 
going round the east side, and the full extent of 
the back or north elevation will be the school- 
rooms, six in number, lying on each side ina 
direct line, partitioned off the one from the 


‘other; but so arranged that by means of private 


doors the head master may easily obtain admis- 
sion to any one in particular without being put 
to the trouble of going to the regular entrances 
reserved for the boys. The building will be 
almost entirely of stone. In accordance with 
the style the windows will be pointed and mul- 
lioned, several will be enriched with carved 
wood, and the relieving arches will be composed 
of square blocks of red and white stone alter- 
nately. Along the entire front will be a 
terrace, 133 ft. in length, by 20 ft. wide, 
to which a heavy flight of steps will lead 
opposite the main doorway in the central tower, 
a smaller flight of steps leading to the door 
and into the hall when the terrace is crossed. 
The tower and spire will rise to a height of 98 ft. 
and the spire itself will be about 40 ft. in height. 
The grand entrance will be very large, and will 
be through a pointed arch. The accommodation 
provided for teaching is for 500 scholars, and 
will consist altogether of 570 square yards of 
floor, being 1 square yard for each scholar. 
The building will be decorated internally in 
harmony with the general design. Exclusive of 
the ground, the property of the charity, the 
building is estimated to cost from 8,000l. to 
10,0001. The contractors are—mason work, 
Messrs. J. & W. Lowrey ; joiner work, Mr. John 
Weldon; plumber work, Mr. Henry Watson ; 
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i ; painting, Mr.| Tue Nationat Gattery.—Lord Henry Lennox 
Wee Millee—ai of ta sprig will, on the 19th inst., move a resolution affirm- 
Witham (Chelmsford). — The new parish |ing Burlington House as the most eligible site 
schools of the secluded little village of Ulting| for the national collection of pictures. The 
have been opened. They have been erecied, at | Royal Academy, as we gave our readers last 
a cost altogether of 5001, by Mr. Gossett, of | week reason to believe, have refused to build 
Woodham Walter, from the designs of Mr. W. | there, and at present incline to South Kensing- 
Adams, of Maldon, architect. The cost of erec- | ton. 
tion was 2501., but other 2501. had previously} oxpnox Proprrty.—According to the news- 
been laid out in the purchase of an old building, papers, one of the latest transf srasth 
which formerly occupied the site. The schools tively small plot of ground in Mark-lane— 
will afford accommodation for about seventy belonging to the Drapers’ Company, and hitherto 
scholars, and are constructed after the model of | je¢ a¢ 4551. per annum, has just been secured for 
the Heybridge schools, of ornamental brick and a term of 60 years by the Real P Com 
stone, with open timbered roof internally. pany at the enormous rental of 2,700l. per 
annum, coupled with an engagement to lay out 
30,0001. in bricks and mortar. 
} LuMuxium ArMour.—A trial has just been 
Books Received. _ at Florence of a cuirass in poner irre, 
which is as light as an ordinary waistcoat, nearly 
The Medical Officer’ s Vade-Mecum 3; oO, Poor Law as flexible, and capable of turning a musket-ball 
Surgeon’s Guide. By NucENT CHARLES WALSH | freq at the distance of thirty-eight paces, and of 
(of the Poor Law Board), Barrister-at-Law. | resisting a bayonet thrust from the heaviest 
Renshaw, Strand. ‘ hand. Each cuirass costs only 25 francs. Two 
Tus smal] volume contains the regulations at | -.¢iments are, it is said, to be immediately pro- 
present in force relating to the relief of the| »igeq with them. 


a i ifica- : 
poor in sickness, and the appointment, qualifi : ’ ExaMINaTIONS.—The Prince 
: . ele f union medical Society oF Arts’ EXAMINA . 
tions, duties, and remuneration of uni Consort’s Prize of twenty-five guineas has been 


officers in England and Wales; with a note on | : 
vaccination and public vaccinators, and an ap- | awarded to Mr. James Rigby aang es 
pendix comprising, inter alia, the “Medical Acts.” | the City of London College, clerk, who 


i i . utility of th k, tained the following first-class certificates :— 
a pang ‘be nacre taper bec prices | Political economy, first-class certificate; arith- 
and disinterested sanitary officers for whose | metic, ditto; geometry, — barrett. Se 
behoof it was written by one in every way com- | ditto; algebra, ditto, poe te A ap . ~ 
petent to accomplish the self-imposed task. Mr. | and mental science, ditto; domestic economy, 
Walsh, as the son of one of the earliest workers | ditto. 
in the sanitary movement,—one, indeed, who} govry Lonpoy Distaicr or Opp FELLows.— 
shortened his own life by over-exertion in that Prom the annual statement of this association 
direction,—has hereditary claims to our atten- | ¢, 1965, it appears that the amount of the 
tion. ‘capital of the Manchester Unity, to which it 
| belongs, was, on the Ist of January, 1866, 
VARIORUM. | 56,6801. Of the capital, 45,6671. formed the sick 
Waitixc for review, we have the handsome and funeral fund. number o members 
and valuable volume issued by the Committee of belonging to the Unity was 368,847, besides 
Architectural Antiquities of Western India, 19,143 in the colonies. There had been an in- 
“ Architecture at Ahmedabad, the capital of | crease of 14,481 members during the year 1865. 
; “Garden Architecture | 
py ni “ John ‘ Arthur | THE PENZANCE PvuBLic Haut Fae tccag 
Hughes (Longmans, Green, & Co.) ; “Biographi- | Were received for this organ freon — - 
cal and Critical Dictionary of Recent and Living & Son, Mr. Willis, Messrs. Bryceson nm, an 


i ” , |Messrs. Bevington, all of London; Messrs. 
(HG. Bohn). : he ons 4 ea idaatitial | Foster & Andrews, of Hull; and Messrs. Telford 
— 7 |of Dublin. The tender of Messrs. Bryceson & 
| Son was accepted. The organ will contain 38 
| stops, arranged through three rows of keys, and 

: {I | there will be 16 ft. pipes. The instrument will 
a TSCellanead, | contain nearly 1,800 pipes. The upper portion 
will reach within seven feet of the ceiling. This 

instrument will be much larger than the one in 
St. James’s great Hall, London. 























St. Micuager’s in Sr. ALBAN’s, Herts.—This 
very interesting church, fresh from Mr. G. Gilbert 
Scott’s restoration and revival, will be re-opened 
on Monday, the 25th inst., and will rewarda = Coxcert at Traian Opera, Covent GaRpEN. 
revisit from those who know it best. The site A concert of remarkable merit took place on 
and elevation of the famous “Sic sedebat” Wednesday morning at the Royal Italian Opera 
statue of Lord Chancellor Bacon are somewhat House, and was attended by a crowded audience. 
altered. The pedestal, too, has been narrowed, The tenors were Signori Mario, Fancelli, Brig- 
to the advantage of the chancel, and Bacon no}i, and Neri-Baraldi; the barytones, Signori 
cannot now be said to “ shoulder God’s altar,” Graziani and Ronconi, and M. Faure; the bassi, 
or the Priest at the Communion. Still, many Signori Ciampi and Capponi; the soprani, 
regret the change—‘“ improvement,” as it is | Mdiles. Adelina Patti, Pauline Lucca, Antonietta 
called—and the writer of this is one of the many. Fricci, Maria Vilda, Desirée Artot (first appear- 

Newsparer Press Funp.—The third annual | @"ce this season); with contralti, Mdile. Mari- 
festival of this Institution took place on Satur- | ¢tté-Biancolini; and a débutante, Mdlle. Fanny 
day evening last, at Willis’s Rooms, St. James’s- | Deconei. To these were added a solo (violin), 
street ; Earl Granville in the chair. Nearly 200 | by Mdile. Thérése Castellan, a performance— 
gentlemen were present at the dinner, and there | between the parts—on the xylophone, by Master 
was also a large attendance of ladies. The Ernest Bonnay, and @ pianoforte, “ Tarantella” 
meeting was ably addressed by the chairman, | (Liszt), by Malle. Marie Krebs. Certainly an 
and also by General Knollys, comptroller of the | ©*traordinary gathering. 
Prince of Wales’s household; Mr. Newdegate, 
M.P.; Mr. Clay, M.P., Mr. Stock, M.P.; Lord 
Lyveden, Admiral Belcher, Mr. 8. C. Hall, and 
Mr. Fowler. Altogether the meeting was a very 
successful one, the secretary announcing sub- 
scriptions amounting to upwards of 8501. 


SreaMsHip “Baipcrs” as LireBpoats. —We 
understand that Capt. H. W. Hire, of her 
Majesty’s screw troopship Orontes, has submitted 


passenger screw steam-vessels, as “ lifeboats.” 


Oxrorp ArcHiTEcTURAL Socrety.— At the |The screw now having superseded paddle-wheels 


to the Admiralty a plan for utilising the present 
“ bridges” on the upper deck of troop and other 










general annual meeting of this Society, Professor 
Goldwin Smith vacated the chair, receiving a 
vote of thanks for his services as president, and 
Dr. Shirley was elected in his stead. The prin- 
cipal business consisted in the reading of a paper 
by Dr. Stanley, “On the Monuments of West- 
minster Abbey.” He gave a general survey of 
the monuments, pointing out the causes of what 
appeared at first sight tobe a very miscellaneous 
arrangement, showing how, accidentally, one part 

been given to poets, another to statesmen, 
and how the whole had gradually grown up into 


in these vessels, the old paddle-box lifeboat is 
lost as a means of saving life at sea, or of landing 
quickly any large body of troops. It is with a 
view to meet this deficiency that the plan now 
proposed as the joint design of himself and Mr. 
John White, shipbuilder, of Cowes, has been so 
far matured. A boat is to be built for the 
Orontes, which will also serve as a bridge. It 
will be 10 ft. in width, and 50 ft. long, the breadth 
of the ship, and it will be constructed on Lamb & 
White’s patent. It will, by means of air-cases, 
be able to carry 150 men, each man carrying 











the grand collection now found there. 


with him 20]bs. of food or stores. 


SaLary or THE LiveRPooL BoroveH Arcuyy. 
TEcT AND Surveyor.—The salary of Mr. Robson, 
since the entire duties have devolved upon him 
by the retirement of Mr. Weightman, has been 
raised by the town council from 8001. to 10001, 


Gustavus.—The Gazette Belge informs ug 
that the coffin which enclosed the remaing of 
Gustavus III., at Stockholm, had been go 
corroded by time as to render its reparation 
necessary. It was therefore opened, and the 
authorities were astonished to find the head and 
face of the ancient sovereign in a perfect state 
of preservation, whilst the rest of the body wag 
completely decomposed. He was killed, by 
assassination, on 16th March, 1792. 


CoMPENSATION CrarMs IN Paris.—The Gazette 
des Architectes gives the result of the adjudica. 
tions touching the quarter St. Victor, Paris, 
comprising 151 houses, containing 15,000 per- 
sons, and which is the most densely populated 
portion of the capital. Two juries have sat con. 
tinuously from the 9th of April last to the 7th of 
May. The offers made by the city amounted to 
9,359,920 francs; the claims to 25,451,639 francs, 
The juries have given 13,905,700 francs. 


DESTRUCTION OF THE New YorK Orera Howse 
BY Fire.—On the night of the 21st ult., about 
12 o’clock, a fire broke out in the kitchen 
attached to the restaurant of the New York 
Academy of Music. Before it could be arrested 
it had spread to the auditorium of the Opera. 
house, and so on to the stage. The flames 
spread so rapidly that in a few moments the 
whole interior of the building was a mass of 
fire, and two of the firemen who were unable 
to extricate themselves perished in the flames, 
and one was severely injured. The stiff breeze 
blowing at the time made it impossible to save 
the building. The academy was opened on the 
2nd of October, 1854, a few weeks after the 
opening of the Boston Theatre. It cost nearly 
four hundred thousand dollars. 


ComMBINATIONS OF EMPLOYERS AND Empvovep. 
We have stated that workmen are now perfectly 
free under the law to enter into combinations for 
the purpose of raising wages, or altering the 
conditions ef labour ; but any attempt to enforce 
the principles of such a combination upon other 
workmen, is an offence punishable by imprison- 
ment, with or without hard labour, according to 
the circumstances. We will now adduce one or 
two instances of the application of this law, as it 
bears on the proceedings of Trades Unions. The 
following instance may be taken as an example 
of a large class of cases:—One of the members 
of a trade union, whom we will call A, was work- 
ing for a master who also employed other men, 
not members of the society, nor qualified by its 
rules, to do his work. A was censured by some 
of the members of his union for working in the 
company of the others, and one of his fellow- 
members, B, threatened to use his influence 
with the society to turn A out if hedid not leave. 
A disregarded the threat, and continued in his 
work, A meeting of the union was called, and 
A was summoned to attend. The business of 
the meeting was to obtain a distinct answer from 
him as to whether he would leave his employ- 
ment and remain a member of the union, or 
abide in his service and be turned out. At this 
meeting B took the chair. Another member of 
the society, C, who had been deputed to wait on 
A’s employer, and endeavour to persuade him to 
conform his arrangements to the principles of 
the union, reported the unfavourable result of 
the interview. A was then asked by B whether 
he intended to remain an honourable member of 
the union, and leave his shop, or stay there, be 
despised by his chib, have his name sent ro 

all over the country in the society’s report, aD 
be subjected to other unpleasantness of a similar 
nature. A remained firm in his determination 
to keep the employment, and an action was 
bronght against B and C for infringing the Act 
6 Geo. 1V., which we have previously explained. 
The case was eventually argued in the Queen ® 
Bench, and it was held that B might properly 
be convicted and punished for unlawfully, by 
threats and intimidation, endeavouring to force 
A to depart from his hiring. Against C, the 
evidence was not considered sufficient. We have 
set forth this case as an illustration of the re 
strictions properly placed by the law against the 
inducing or compelling of any workman to act 
otherwise than he himself may see fit. Every 
man has the right to dispose of his labour, like 
any other property, according to his own choice, 
and the law will see that this right is umil- 
fringed.— The Working Man. 





